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Then April comes, with sunshine and with showers 

To start the buds and wake the sleeping flowers. 

Along the fields there comes a touch of green; 

Upon the trees the bursting buds are seen; 

And bluebirds come, and robins blithely sing, 

And all things feel the thrilling touch of Spring. 

—Clarence Hawkes. 
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by experienced and practical writers through the entire year of 1895.) 
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CONDIMENTS AND SPICES. 
Their Use, Abuse, Production and Adulteration. 


By JAMES S. MOLINEAUX, M. D. 


ABOLISHING THE PALATE. 


N that coming time when the food of 
man shall be composed merely of 
the chemical elements necessary to 
sustain life and strength; when the 
kitchen and the table shall have 
been relegated to the garrets, and 
nourishment shall be scientifically 
prepared and measured in pre- 
scribed capsules, to be swallowed 
at certain intervals, the office of the 
palate will doubtless have been 
abolished, and that interesting 
though somewhat capricious and 
uncertain organ will probably fall 
into a state of desuetude. But until that time comes, 
be it near or far, one of the most delicate and im- 
portant factors in culinary skill will be the ability to 
cater successfully to this sometimes tyrannical double 
sense—that of taste and relish. 

It is decidedly a difficult branch of the science to 
teach satisfactorily ; and that this fact is recognized 
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most thoughtful readers will admit on observing how 
lightly and indefinitely the matter is passed over in 
recipes and general instructions. Yet it is a subject 
of great importance. ‘Season to the taste,” says the 
average recipe-writer, perhaps going so far as to indi- 
cate the articles which may be used in bringing the 
compound up to the desired flavor. Ina degree this 
position is correct, for when a certain habit in the 
matter of taste has been established, it is hard to 
break from it, and satisfy the fastidious partaker of 
the feast that another way is better for the health, 
and with the necessary education will be the better 
relished. 
WISE AND UNWISE SELECTION OF FOOD. 

We are coming in these later years to study how to 
use without abusing the human system. By abuse, 
in this connection, we mean overtasking, unnecessary 
wear and tear, whatever tends to weaken and destroy 
any of the powers, physical or mental. In a broad 
sense, as a man’s digestion is,so isthe man. The 
medical report of “a well-nourished system” indi- 
cates a reserve force, the ability to meet and over- 
come unfavorable conditions—in other words, a 
healthy man or woman. This condition cannot exist 
where the digestion is in any manner impaired, as 
everybody having any knowledge concerning the 
human system will at once admit. We are, or should 
be, very careful to select such food as may be most 
easily and perfectly digested, with the least wear and 
tear and discomfort of the system. The machinery 
of the body, like other machinery, once weakened or 
impaired, is never afterward quite so strong, and safe 
and reliable. 

DIGESTIVE MACHINERY 

Now spices, condiments and other seasoning arti- 
cles, have a direct relation to the digestion. In other 
words, their mission is to puf the whole digestive ap- 
paratus into sympathy with the substance received, 
and to stimulate to the best degree the digestive 
powers. Yet habit or appetite of any sort grows with 
what it feeds upon, and from a proper spicing and 
seasoning the transition is easy to the concoction of 
such a heating, burning mixture as must inevitably 
work havoc with the powers of digestion and assimi- 
lation. There is no doubt that in many a case people 
who would stand aghast at the thought of eating glu- 
cose under the name of sirup or honey, or butterine 
in place of the genuine product of the dairy, reck- 
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lessly pitch into the stomachs of themselves and their 
untaught children, excessive quantities of the most 
pungent spices, strong acids whose nature is directly 
at war with human health, and chemical productions, 
named and unnamed, of the most questionable sorts. 
The result of all this can be readily anticipated. 
The delicate organism of the digestive tract, wonder- 
ful in its mechanism and working beyond the power 
of finite comprehension, designed to do its work in 
a normal condition with the least wear and tear, 
becomes forced, weakened, and made abnormal 
through the strain which is thus placed upon it. In 
the normal state it ceases to work effectively and 
requires continually the high stimulation and irrita- 
tion which should only be resorted to as a corrective 
under medical or at least intelligent supervision. In 
a short time the man or the woman or the child is 
broken down and worn-out in digestion—prematurely 
old in one of the most important functions of life. 
Yet it is a matter to which little attention is given, 
and regarding which little is said, even by those who 
nominally stand as mentors of the public health. 


MAKING SLOP VESSELS OF STOMACHS. 


To illustrate, by actual example, the abuse heaped 
upon—or rather into—the stomach: A man whose 
appearance would designate a fairly well-to-do 
farmer enters a village restaurant and calls for a large 
plate of raw oysters. Now the raw oyster is almost 
a self-digesting food, and requires less effort on the 
part of the digestive organs than any other form of 
meat—consequently there is no necessity for calling 
upon spices and relishes to stimulate the stomach to 
its work. But our friend ignores this fact. The 
oysters are first dredged with a liberal, very liberal, 
quantity of black pepper, as though the feeder was 
anxious to obtain his money’s worth of this once very 
costly spice. Then follows an equally generous 
sprinkling of salt. The third course is an unstinted 
dressing of cayenne pepper, and then the whole is 
submerged in a flood of vinegar. This horrible mass 
is swallowed at a few gulps, and the man is gone. It 
requires no work of the imagination to follow him to 
his home, to find him complaining pathetically of 
“his stomach,” and pouring into it sundry draughts 
of hard cider, heavily charged with acetic acid—as 
was the vinegar in which his oysters were drowned 
—a considerable percentage of digestion-destroying 
alcohol, and perhaps an addition of still more pepper 
“to warm up the system!” Yet this man will wonder 
why his “victuals distresses him,” why his blood is 
filled with rheumatic acids, why his disposition is 
sour and his temper vindictive to the point of 
unreasonable cruelty. Yet if he would view his food 
with the eyes of reason, the whole matter would be 
made clear. 

USE AND ABUSE OF FOOD AND DRINK STIMULANTS. 


The dividing line between the use and the abuse of 
food stimulants, as well as of drink stimulants, is not 
an easy one to be drawn. Condiments and spices, 
flavors and stimulants (not used in the alcoholic 


sense) have their indispensable place ; one which has 
been recognized from the dawnings of civilization ; 
and it is to be feared that their abuse has existed 
almost as long and as widely. 

At the risk of repeating facts already well known, 
it may be interesting to give the characteristics of 
some of the more commonly used condiments and 
spices. 

SALT AS A SEASONING. 

Salt is the most indispensable of all the seasoning 
substances, being not only a relishing condiment, 
but a well-nigh universal preservative. It is possible 
that some savage tribes are without salt; but among 
all peoples sufficiently advanced to have any form of 
literature the article has been in general use. Refer- 
ence is made to salt as a common article early in the 
Bible, and it is treated in the same familiar manner 
by all ancient nations whose records have come down 
tous. The supply of common salt (chloride of so- 
dium) is exhaustless, as a few figures will show. The 
water of the ocean carries in solution practically 
three per cent. of salt, which if recovered would 
yield a product equaling more than fourteen times 
the bulk of the entire continent of Europe above the 
sea level, mountain ranges included. Yet that would 
be only a part of the supply, as immense beds of 
rock salt are found in all portions of the world—evi- 
dently resulting from the evaporation of great inland 
seas—and unfailing springs gush forth their supply 
of brine. Formerly salt was obtained by evaporating 
the ocean water, but recently the product of the salt 
springs has largely taken the lead, especially in this 
country. The annual production from this source in 
the United States reaches more than 40,000,000 
bushels, half of which comes from the immense 
works in the vicinity of Saginaw Bay, Mich., where 
the springs appear inexhaustible, while their brine is 
very strong. The state of New York, in the vicinity 
of Syracuse, furnishes half of the remainder, while 
numerous other states and localities contribute to 
the important supply. 


PEPPER, TRUE AND FALSE. 


Pepper, as a commercial article and in its culinary 
use, may be divided into two quite distinct classes— 
the red or cayenne variety and the ordinary black 
pepper. The former is prepared from the dried fruit 
of various species of capsicum, and is not a true 
“pepper” at all. The plants of this genus are na- 
tives of Brazil, the East and West Indies and China, 
but are now grown in many portions of the world. 
The ground red pepper is manufactured from the ripe 
fruits, which are dried, powdered, mixed with flour 
and made into cakes with yeast. These cakes are 
baked till hard, and are then ground and sifted. | 
is naturally a very easy matter to adulterate this 
product, inasmuch as it can in no case consist of 
pure pepper alone, except in the rare cases where the 
dried fruit is simply pounded to a powder and sifted. 
This pepper is extremely acrid and irritating, and 
taken in large quantities acts as an irritant poison. 
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Black Pepper is the dried fruit of a vine, Piper 
nigrum, growing naturally in China and some of the 
East Indian islands. It has been used as a spice 
from early times, but until within a century or so its 
cost has been very great. It is now sold at a trifling 
price in comparison with its former value. About 
one-half of all the pepper produced comes from 
Penang. A vine will annually produce about two 
pounds of berries. These are gathered before they 
are fully ripe, and are dried inthe sun. For the prepa- 
ration of white pepper, the same berries are used, the 
dark outer layer being removed. Sometimes the 
berry is allowed to ripen more fully and the pulp is 
removed, leaving only the seeds, which are ground. 
Another method of preparation consists in bleaching 
the ordinary fruit, which removes much of the pun- 
gency. The white pepper, by whatever process pre- 
pared, is of milder flavor and less irritant than the 
black, and still more so than the red. 

Allspice, Pimento, or Jamaica Pepper, as it is va- 
riously called, derives its name from the fact that it 
combines in itself the flavor of several other spices. 
It is the fruit of a tree growing on the island of Ja- 
maica, and all efforts to cultivate it outside the West 
Indies have thus far failed. Where the tree grows 
naturally all other growth is cut down, and thus by 
the processes of nature it comes to occupy the ground. 
The spice is simply the immature fruit, gathered and 
dried, of which a good-sized tree will annually furnish 
something more than too pounds. ‘The flavor is due 
to an essential oil, the character of which changes 
with the ripening of the berries. 

NUTMEG GRATINGS. 

The Nutmeg may be considered a distinctively 
United States flavoring, since more nutmegs are im- 
ported to this country than to all of Europe. The 
Banda Islands are the principal producers of the nut- 
meg, which is the inner kernel of the seed of an ever- 
green tree growing to a height of fifty feet or more. 
The fruit, two inches in diameter, consists of a peri- 
carp which at maturity divides in the middle, disclos- 
ing the next layer, a crimson arillus, which forms the 
mace of commerce. This is carefully removed and 
dried, and the hard shell, which is then feft, contain- 
ing the kernel subsequently known as the nutmeg, is 
dried for some two months, by slow processes. Then 
the shell is broken, the kernel is rubbed over with 
powdered lime, giving it the white, floury appearance 
familiar to all housewives, and is ready for the mar- 
ket. The lime, it is said, was originally added by 
the Dutch, who had a monopoly of the trade, to make 
sure that the kernel should not in any manner germi- 
nate and trees be produced of which they would not 
have control. 

A POWERFUL DRUG. 

Cloves are simply the dried flower buds of a beau- 
uful evergreen tree growing naturally on the Spice 
Islands. These flower buds are gathered when they 
have become of a bright red, and are just on the 
point of opening. The name comes from the re- 


semblance of the prepared spice to small nails, from 


the French word clou for nail. Cloves are very 
heavily charged with a pungent, acrid, volatile oil, as 
much as twenty per cent. sometimes being extracted. 
This oil is valuable for favoring and scenting pur- 
poses, and has a limited field in medicine; but the 
habit of “eating cloves,” in which young folks, and 
too often old ones, indulge, is very reprehensible, as 
the oil is a powerful drug, becoming in many cases an 
insidious poison. 


CINNAMON BARK AND CASSIA BUDS. 


Cinnamon is the thin inner bark of a smaii ever- 
green tree of the laurel family, the shoots of which 
are cut down twice a year. The bark is easily 
detached, and after lying for a day or two it is 
scraped, removing the outer covering and the inter- 
mediate bark, leaving only the section growing next 
to the wood. This is made up into little bundles, one 
slip of the bark inside another in peculiar fashion, 
and after thoroughly drying in the sun it is ready for 
shipping. 

Cassia, which is also known as Chinese Cinnamon, 
comes from a similar shrub growing in China, but is 
of a coarser, more pungent and acrid nature, and of a 
less delicate flavor. Cassia buds are the dried flower 
buds of the same shrub. Cassia is a cheaper and 
less desirable article than the true cinnamon, but 
commercially it is substituted to a large extent, 
especially in the ground form. 


“MEAT AND MUSTARD.” 


Mustard, which grows anywhere. and everywhere, 
with ordinary care, furnishes from the seed, when 
ground, a very common condiment, which has been 
used from early ages, as well as a medical prepara- 
tion, of especial value for pastes and poultices. In 
fact, its efficiency in this direction, and the energy of 
its action, would show by analogy the undesirability 
of a too free use of so powerful an agent, within a 
digestive system in normal condition. Yet as a 
dressing for some meats, and in very moderate 
quantity, it has an approved place. The fact, how- 
ever, that the system easily learns to crave its sharp 
and irritating effects, and to feel “insipid” in their 
absence, shows the feature of danger connected with 
its thoughtless use. 

ADULTERATION OF SPICES, 

The adulteration of spices has long been a favorite 
practice, having been carried on before the present 
fashion of general adulteration had become devel- 
oped. This was doubtless due to the high price of 
most spices in earlier times, when the successful 
perpetration of a comparatively small amount of 
fraud would yield great returns. With the cheapen- 
ing of prices, the inducement to dishonesty has been 
lessened, but the evil has by no means been cured. 
The safe way, therefore, is to buy the family spices 
in the whole form, and where grinding is required, to 
do it as the articles are needed for use. Even if no 
adulteration is practiced, economy is secured in this 
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way, as ground spices do not retain their qualities 
nearly as well as when whole. In speaking of adul- 
teration, it does not follow that the goods which have 
been “doctored” are any more harmful than the 
articles which they represent—in some cases perhaps 
even less so. Inferior grades of the same article or 
entirely worthless compounds form the principal 
adulterants ; the dishonesty which they represent is 
unworthy enough, and very few would care to take 
the risk of anything more serious, especially under 
the stringent laws of the present. 
CIDER VINEGAR AND OTHER KINDS. 

The free use of vinegar has already, at least by 
implication, been condemned. Ordinary table vine- 
gar, of whatever name, owes its flavor to acetic acid, 
of which it is largely composed. There are also cer- 
tain other components, due_to fermentation, less im- 
portant in this consideration than the central acid. 
Acetic acid is simply the changed form of alcohol 
which has been through the process of atmospheric 
oxidation. It is not, as many suppose, a fruit acid. 
and is found in no ripe, healthful fruits; but it is the 
product of decomposition and fermentation. The 
fruit sugar, changing first to alcohol, undergoes yet 
another transformation, and acetic acid is the result. 
This metamorphosis is well illustrated in the case 
of cider, where the two processes go on together for 
some time. Upto a certain point the development 
of alcohol and the production from it of acetic acid 
keep pretty even pace, and “hard cider” is the re- 
sult—that is, cider which is quite strongly alcoholic 
and equally acidulated. Then the production of 
alcohol ceases, because there is no more sugar to be 
converted, but the changing into acid goes on till in 
the perfected “vinegar” there is little or no un- 
changed alcohol to be found. 

It must be evident to any thoughtful person that 
large quantities of such an acrid and indigestible 
chemical product cannot be taken into a normal 
stomach without producing an acidulated, irritated, 
abnormal condition of the entire system. In fact, 
the biliary functions are deranged, the blood is af- 
fected, rheumatic and kindred pains are experienced, 
the digestion is impaired, and very naturally the tem- 
per and the habits of thought and expression partake 
of the general acidity of the system. The same rule 
which applied to spices and pungent condiments 
holds good in the case of vinegar and similar acids— 
use but sparingly, and substitute true fruit acids 
whenever practicable. In this direction, the recent 
fashion of substituting lemon juice for vinegar upon 
oysters, clams and other meat foods is a move in the 
interest of health as well as of epicurean satisfaction. 
SoME tombs are altars! On them flame 
The beacon-lights of sacrifice, 
Like stars fair set in skies of fame 
To light the way for seeking eyes; 
Beside them lie the conqueror’s bays, 
The patriot’s sword, the poet’s pen— 
Like kindling stars to set ablaze 
The fire divine in hearts of men.—M. E. Blake. 
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EASTER BELLS. 
Ring, bells of brass, with clear accord, 
Chime out your music sweet and clear, 
Ye tell the rising of our Lord 
With joy that all the world may hear. 


Ring, flower bells, your message brave 
Is sent to those who hold you dear. 

Like Christ, ye leave a silent grave 
And rise—our first-fruits of the year 


Ring, holy bells of prayer and praise,— 
More sweet than any flowers we ken— 

More strong than brazen tongues—ye raise, 
Glad songs to Christ, who’s risen again ! 


—Sudsth Spencer 


‘riginal in GoobD HOUSEKEEPING. 
MISS RHODA’S EASTER OFFERING. 

It Didn’t Make ‘‘ Sound,” But, Nevertheless, it was Sense. 
\S HE grayest of March clouds 
overhung the town and 
river, the wide upland farms 
and the valley between 
them, while the chilliest of 
March winds swept over the 
soughing pines and across 
the snowy fields. Miss 
Rhoda Malcolm came 
slowly up the slope, turn 
ing every now and then to 
watch the teams dispersin« 
from a house just below. 
to trace the progress of the procession that had just 
left the dwelling. She shivered and drew her shaw! 
more closely about her, as the wind, rising afresh, 
swept up the intervale, and turned in at her own gate 
presently with a sigh of relief. A path, carefully cut 
out of the drifts, led, under leafless elms, to a 
square, yellow farmhouse, whose white-curtained 
windows looked out primly from under the Jow eaves. 

Unlocking the door with a key whose hiding place 
must have been an open secret, she stepped through 
the tiny entry into the cheeriest of country living 
rooms. It warmed one just to look at its shining yellow 
paint, the polished cookstove with the braided mat 
before it, the glittering glass and homely willow ware 
its dresser held, and the cheerful lantanas, the spicy 
pinks and the scarlet geraniums that bloomed in its 
southern windows. 

Miss Malcolm lifted the cover of the stove, then 
opened the door in front, disclosing a deep bed ot 
glowing coals, toward which she held her numbed 
fingers gratefully ; then drew before it a chair, into 
which she wearily sank. But the chill of the snow 
laden air was hard to drive away, and the depression 
of the sad scenes she had just witnessed, and the yet 
more trying ones that had preceded, in which she 
had borne the part of friend and helper, was yet 
more insistent. Her thoughts were with the mourn- 
ers, whose bereavement quite overshadowed her own 
sense of loss, real and deep as it was. And she 
found it difficult, and for the time impossible, to turn 
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to her own concerns with any measure of her usual 
equanimity and cheerfulness. 

As she sat listlessly before the fire, smoothing the 
folds of her best black dress, and watching absently 
the little strip of icy road in sight just beyond her 
gate, a shadow darkened her windows, and some one 
came rather heavily up the porch steps, and in at the 
door, without knocking and with no hesitation, in 
true neighborly fashion. 

“I knew you'd be at home,” the newcomer said, 
seating herself in an empty rocker on the other side 
of the stove. “I saw you come out afore the pro- 
cession started.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Malcolm; “I had a headache, 
and there wasn’t anything more I coulddo. I should 
have gone in the procession,” she went on to explain, 
“but Seth Cummings and his wife came in at the 
last minute, and they’re her cousins, you know, and 
they had no team with ’em; they left it in the village. 
So I whispered to ‘em to take mine, and they was 
glad to.” 

“Oh, that was the way of it,” Mrs. Perkins re- 
sponded. ‘I thought you looked pale. I’m afeared 
you're overdone, bein’ there so much. Well, they've 
met with a great loss, hain’t they? Though, as I tell 
‘em, they don’t realize it yet—that’s to come as they 
go along. Well, we knew it was to be, but now it 
has taken place it seems hard, all the same. 

“Well, she was a nice woman, Martha Henderson 
was, a dreadful nice woman. We shall miss her a 
sight here in this neighborhood, and ’twill be a great 
loss to the church. I declare, it seems as if ‘twas 
the very ones that was most useful that was taken 
away first. Now, there ain’t nobody to take her 
place. And there’s her children. "Tain’t to be ex- 
pected her loss will ever be made up to them, that 
kind never is, but this is more’n common. For, be- 
tween you an’ me, Martha was the real head of 
the house, in her still kind o’ way. She did the 
planning and the head work, every bit of it. Silas, 
he never sold nor bought, whether ’twas_ calves 
or hay, or a new wagon, or even a horse or cow, 
athout takin’ her advice, and it always came out 
as she said. 

“* She was an excellent manager, and they was do- 
ing first rate. If she’d been spared, they’d have got 
to be real forehanded atore long. Though I guess 
she wasn’t one that ever would have stinted or be- 
grudged anything where her children was concerned. 
She meant they should have the best of schoolin’ 
and such, so fur as she was able, and she would ’a’ 
planned to be able. She same as told me so, not 
more’n a year or two ago. Let me see, twas about 
the time Squire Peters’ John came back from college, 
and young Dr. Mead, he opened his office about the 
same time, you know. It made her think o’ what her 
children might be, I guess. Things will be different 

for Joe and Mary now, and there’s that little Ted, 
hardly out o’ dresses. He wanted his mother to hold 
him the last time she was able to setup. There ain't 
any of her brothers livin’, is there ?” 
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“ The last one died a year ago,” said Miss Malcolm, 
briefly. 

“They'd ’a’ done somethin’, maybe,” said Mrs. 
Perkins, reflecting. “I b’lieve they was all smart, 
stirrin’ men. Well, that family’s all gone. And I 
must be goin’,” she added, with no perception of the 
given meaning that might have been conveyed by 
her words. “ Don’t rise, and come over and see me.” 

Miss Malcolm breathed more freely when her talk- 
ative neighbor was out of sight, and acknowledged 
to herself that it was a relief that Mrs. Perkins had 
not accepted a not very cordial invitation to stay to 
supper. 

“ For I ain’t planning to get any supper to-night if 
John goes over to his sister’s, as he’s planned to,” she 
said. “A cup of tea some time before nine o’clock 
will do for me. I believe I’m ‘most too tired to eat.” 

So she strained the milk that her boy of-all-work 
brought in, gave him the key to the end door for his 
late incoming, fed the cat, gave fresh water to the 
canary, put a paper between her plants and the al- 
ready frosty glass, and sat down once more, with her 
knitting and her own sober thoughts. 

Unwontedly sober they were, for she was by habit, 
and perhaps by nature, a cheerful woman, who had 
had her own trials and borne them bravely, had had 
her blessings and been thankful for and made the 
most of them, while if she would at any time have 
exchanged gladly her goodly possessions for the joys 
that had been taken from or denied her, even had 
sternest poverty been their companion, she hardly 
owned it to herself. 

But to-night, while the wind was wailing and the 
pines were sighing, and the young moon went down 
behind the lonely hills, her restless, yearning 
thoughts went backward and forward, hither and 
yon, retracing the way she had come, outlining in 
dreary silhouette the years yet to be. They went out 
to all the various homes that dotted the country side, 
and brought back griefs innumerable to sadden her, 
and the sense of things far more to be dreaded, to 
oppress and perplex her. The mysteries of life’s 
sorrows, and the more awful problem of its sins, were 
before her. 

It was past her usual bedtime when she roused 
herself from her reverie, and, remembering that she 
had eaten nothing since early noon, stirred the fire, 
added more wood and put on her teakettle. Then, 
while she waited, half dismayed at the lateness of 
the hour, yet still dreading the night watches, she 
took up her Bible. She turned the leaves aimlessly, 
passing by the passage that should have come in 
daily course, in search of “the right chapter,” for 
brain and heart demanded their own portion. 

In Isaiah, at the fifty-third chapter, her hand rested. 
How else could her questionings be answered, her 
restless yearnings be stilled and satisfied? Here was 
solace, comfort, hope. 

“Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows.” 

“He was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
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bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.” 

“All we, like sheep, have gone astray; we have turned 
everyone to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all.” 

“ He shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and 
the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand.” 


So, while Good Friday waned, and while all over 
Christendom, in diverse imagery, in solemn litanies, 
and in precious, time-worn words, “ Christ was evi- 
dently set forth, being crucified,” this woman, hardly 
conscious of the day’s import, yet devoutly aware of 
what it commemorated, looked on Him, and grew 
brave, remembered His sacrifice, and turned to her 
own life with new purpose and warmer love. 

The March sun rose early and right cheerily upon 
town and river, far hills and stretching farms. It lay 
in warm light upon the floor, it wandered over the 
dresser, it quivered among the leaves and gently 
drew toward itself the buds of the little window gar- 
den, as Miss Malcolm came out of her room Saturday 
morning. Her face had a new seriousness in it; you 
would have noticed it at once. But it had, too, a 
new purpose, and the hope that a purposeful heart 
carries with it. A glance at the clock showed a later 
hour than that with which its hands usually greeted 
her. Some wakeful hours, full of earnest consid- 
eration of ways and means, as well as opportunity, 
and resulting in several well-formulated plans, had 
been followed by other hours of restful and 
dreamless sleep, prolonged till after her usual hour 
for rising. 

So she set about her mormng work with brisk 
steps and swift hands, reviewing, meanwhile, the 
steps she had decided upon during the night, and 
learning them with the fresh significance of the 
morning light and promise, and the suggestions of 
its cares. 

The bread crock was empty, and she determined 
to replenish it and provide for the morning meal, too, 
with “ one double batch of cream biscuits.” 

“T forgot all about the bread raising last night, and 
I declare,” she soliloquized, as her flour scoop struck 
the bottom of the barrel, “I’m out o’ flour, too, just 
about. I ought to have had more ground. There, 
I couldn’t, and save what I needed for seed. I cal- 
culated to sow all that north field, I remember. And 
I can buy a barrel to get along with, till harvesting 
again. I guess there’s one in the loft now, maybe 
two. And I told Jotham Spears he might have some 
of that wheat for seedin’ his new land. His seeds 
plagued him. I hope that new patch hasn't winter- 
killed. I don’t believe it has. We've had so much 
snow all along. Well, ‘twill soon show itself, with 
the rest of the growing things. It won’t be long to 
April, and it’s a hopeful time always,” she said to 
herself as, while her hands flew, her eyes wandered 
over the white fields, with their already lessening 
drifts. 

“Martha took sech comfort of the springtime. I 
almost wished she couid have seen it come just once 


more,” she said, wistfully, and then remembered 
some familiar lines— 
“ There everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers.” 
And how 
“ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green.” 


“Dear Martha!’ she murmured (she did not say 
“poor Martha”); “we are all going to miss her a 
great deal, and I’m afraid a good deal she’d have 
done will be left to go undone, but—” and a deter- 
mined shutting of her firm lips concealed for the 
time her conclusion, as she put away kneading board 
and rolling pin and set about making her coffee. 

“TI mustn’t forget about that wheat I promised 
Jotham,” she said to herself, a few minutes later. 
‘He ain’t any too forehanded, nor beforehand either. 
And that'll be a reminder and a little help, too. It’s 
better to plant wheat seed, or give other folks a 
chance to, than ’tis to give ’em bread outright, s’pos- 
ing you had it, and they’d take it. There’s a good 
deal of hope in anything that'll grow,” she went on, 
musingly. 

“And,” she went on, slowly, her eyes brightening 
with a new perception of values and relations, “ why, 
that is seeding down, and for a pretty sure crop, | 
guess. I’ve a deal of faith in Martha’s bringing up,” 
as she opened the oven door and rescued the smok- 
ing biscuits. 

“And,” with a smile of content and acquiescence 
“T can iet the other things wait. Their turn i) 
come, and, if it doesn’t ever, I can’t let this chance 
go by.” 

What the other things were Miss Rhoda’s lips had 
never told, though in her own mind they had come to 
have all the reality and more than the sacredness of 
an accomplished fact. Indeed, she had a growing 
feeling that their accomplishment was a charge en- 
trusted to her. 

In her own soul she had never regarded the com- 
fortable little fortune that had been hers now these 
many years as wholly her own. Her mother had 
died when Miss Rhoda was a young woman and her 
father some time in her early girlhood. A little later, 
the sudden death of a young brother, and that of an 
elder sister soon after, had made her the sole sur- 
vivor and heir. And it had been her long-cherished 
purpose to set aside from her property what the share 
of each would have been, had it been divided among 
them all, and to give this amount outright toward 
furthering ends which each had much at heart. 

But she had not yet found it possible or practicable. 
without selling a portion of the home farm, or im- 
poverishing the whole, which she had determined 
not to do yet. Each year, however, had brought her 
a little nearer this coveted condition, and she had 
hoped that this harvest, or the next at furthest, would 
enable her to bestow these generous benefactions. 

“ But this other is of more consequence. I know 
they would think it was better to do it. Of course I 
can’t do ‘em both, not this good many years, if Joe 
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did ever so well, and there’s Ted coming up, and 
Mary ought to have her chances. 

“°Tain’t as though ’twas only college to go through. 
If a boy’s got anything in him there’s likely to be a 
good deal more needed to rightly bring it out. And 
I shouldn’t want to half do anything. 

“It won’t make so much sound,” she reflected, 
grimly, with the remembrance that the gifts she had 
planned would have been conspicuous and much 
talked of by her own church people in that and ad- 
joining states, “for of course there won’t anybody 
know it but them and me. Well, that'll be my part 
of the giving, or giving up. I wasn’t going to have 
much share in the other, truly! Oniy just the name 
of itin their memory. TZz%a?,” with a tender smile of 
recollection, “is well taken care of already, and the 
other needn't be. Now, if 1 want to get to the bank 
in time to see about that,—and I want to makeit sure 
now I’ve set out,—and give those few points to Law- 
yer Bradford about the codicils, too; it’s all got to 
be made straight and certain, because I am the only 
one,—why I’ll have to step around. And I must stop 
in at Martha’s—I mean I must see how they’re get- 
ting along to-day, and give them a notion of what I 
mean to do after that. John’ll have to take a late 
dinner for once, though I might get over the ground 
a little faster by taking him along to drive. Nancy 
does poke with me!” 

But, despite Nancy’s quickened movements under 
the reins John held, and notwithstanding Miss Mal- 
colm’s own despatch and her remembrance of wait- 
ing tasks, it was nearly one o'clock when they turned 
in at the Henderson house. 

“They'll have done dinner,” she thought, as she 
opened the door, but no; Mary, her pale face and 
reddened eyes showing that her sorrow had by no 
means spent itself, was just preparing it, with sober 
listlessness. 

* Poor child! poor child!” thought Miss Malcolm, 
pitifully. ‘ But this will never do. Only what shall 
I do? John will have to drive on and get a lunch, if 
he chooses, and I'll come as soon as I can.” 

So, unable to decline sharing the dinner, her quick 
hands and ready resource soon had it upon the table, 
and, at aloss to know how else to acconfplish her 
errand, she found herself eating with them, and 
seized the first opportunity to tell them something of 
her plans. 

Not all of them, nor all at once, but enough to 
bring new courage to Joe’s face, new hopefulness to 
the quiet father’s sober face. Miss Malcolm was not 
given to making promises ; her word was “as good 
as her bond,” Mr. Henderson reflected, still further 
reassured, a moment later, as she said : 

“Tt’s all fixed for you, Joe, whatever happens. 
Something might happen to me, but I’ve had it all 
arranged so it can make no difference, so far as that 
goes.” 

While to Mary she said, later and by themselves : 

* Your mother was a dear, good friend tome. She 
was a great help and comfort to me once when things 


were very hard for me. I’ve never forgotten it, and 
I owe her children something. I can’t do what she'd 
have done, but I can do this. 

““We can none of us take her place, nor do her 
work. But there are things she did, and meant to 
do, that are our work now. It would have pleased 
her, it must please her, to have us do them, as well 
and as cheerfully as we can now. Dear child,” she 
said, with a kiss, such as she rarely gave, “it is all 
we can do, and that is keeping a little bit of her own 
blessed life among us still.’ 

And so next day they sat, all of them, in their 
wonted places in the little church, where evergreens 
wreathed the tont, and Easter lilies lifted cups of 
faint incense before the altar; while voices, at once 
glad and tender, sang the familiar hymns. 

“*T am the Resurrection and the Life,’ "’ read the 
pastor. And, as they listened, there came to some 
before him a new sense of the always present, always 
enduring hope of the words and a new realization of 
the deep significance of the words that followed: 
‘* Because I live, ye shall live also.’”’ 

Had they not seen how a saintly life endures in its 
deeds and its influence? Had they not seen what 
bloom and fruit might spring from living, though 
forgotten seed? Did not these things help them to 
hold closer the Hope of the Resurrection ? 

—Olive FE. Dana. 
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A HOUSE-CLEANING SONG. 
It is coming, sisters, coming. 
Don’t you hear the distant humming 
Of the mop and broom and dustpan 
In a wild fantastic jig, 
With the carpet tacks and hammer 
Keeping up a constant clamor, 
While we don the dingy dampness 
Of a worn-out wash-day rig? 


Happy we as pigs in clover; 
Let the silvery suds slop over. 
And never mind the puddles 
On the parlor floor, my dear. 
Cold left-overs warmed for dinner, 
Husband swears by saint and sinner 
That it’s all the “ blankest nuisance,” 
For house-cleaning time is here. 


For all that you mustn’t mind him, 
But just hunt around and find him 
His collar studs and kerchiefs 
Mixed up in the general touse ; 
And “ Revenge is sweet,” just mention 
With a casual inattention 
That when he lets you vote you won't 
Have time for cleaning house. 


And it’s coming, sisters, coming, 

That is what the distant humming 

Of our fin de stecle woman's 
Congress means as sure as fate. 

Then we'll drop the mop and duster 

Without any fuss or fluster. 

Won't we have a jolly jumble when 
We clean the Ship of State? 


—Aliwe O. Daring. 
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SECRETS OF THE TOILET. 
Explained in Detail in Twelve Useful Chapters. 

{() Faded Faces—How to restore them to youth and beauty— 
Massage Treatment for the Face—Skin Food and Steaming, 

(2) Cosmetics —Their use and abuse—Formulas for making pure 
Creams and Balms. 

@) increase of Avoirdupois in Middle Life.—Dressing to appar 
ently reduce the Size—Necessity of Correct Attire—Fatness and 
Leanness. 

w Perfumes.—How to make them at Home—Satchets—Distilled 
ater. 

(5) Zhe Figure —Calisthenic exercise to develop Grace—Develop- 
ing the Neck, Bust and Arms—Carriage of the Head and Figure— 
Shoulder Braces. 

(6) Toilet Soaps.—Oatmeal Soap for Chapped Hands—Transpar- 
ent Soap— Medicated Soap - When to use Soap on the Face. 

(7) The Bath —Tepid—Hot Soapsuds—Bath for Oily-Skinned 
Persons—A Salt Sea Bath—Bathing the Face. 

(8). The Complexion—Definition of—The Ideal Complexion—Po- 
tent Influence of Morning Air— Formula for Clearing the Complexion 
—Why the Face is Rough and the Body Smooth—Freckle Lotion. 

(9) The Bicycle.—How to poripene Old Age—Proper Costume tor 
the Wheel—Secret of content for Women. 

to) The Eyes —How to increase the growth of Brows and Lashes 
—Disguise for White Brows and Lashes—Deep Circles under the 
Eyes - Their Cause and Cure—Strengthening the Eyes—Care in 
Reading and Sewing. 

(11) Facial Disfigurements.—Pimples—Freckles—Blackheads— 
Moth Patches and Superfluous Hair. 

(12) _ The Hair —\ Good Shampoo— How to Curl the Bang—Care 
of the Hair—To prevent Loose, Weak Hairs on the Neck—Stimulant 
for the Hair—Singeing.] 

CHAPTER X. 


THE EYES—HOW TO INCREASE THE GROWTH OF BROWS 
AND LASHES — DEEP CIRCLES UNDER THE EYES—THEIR 
CAUSE AND CURE—STRENGTHENING THE EYES—CARE IN 
READING AND SEWING. 

“etco EAUTIFUL human eye! To think of all 

7 A= it can look and all that it can see. What 

a prince among gems! What a star! 

..... Alas that such a crown jewel 

should ever lose its luster and go blind. 
—Du Maurier. The eye is the most priceless 

of the organs of man, and demands our most 
delicate care. If a weakness is noticed or 
anything abnormal about the eye, an oculist should 

be consulted at once as delays are dangerous. A 

lady once said that she was not aware of anything 

being the matter with her eyes, but chancing to cover 
one of them with her hand while reading she was 
horrified to find the sight of the other almost gone. 

We do not consider our eyes seriously until alas, it is 

sometimes too late. Stonewall Jackson made it a 

rule never to read by an artificial light, and althougk 

his eyes were naturally weak, by judicious care they 
grew no worse. 

The eyes should be rested for a few minutes when 
the sight becomes in the least blurred. Never sew 
on dark cloth after night, and if sewing must be done 
by artificial light, have the table spread with a white 
cloth. It is considered by oculists that too strong a 
light is as bad as one not strong enough. When 
traveling if there is snow on the ground or the sun- 
shine glaring, wear colored glasses. When reading, 
writing or sewing, never sit facing the light, but let it 
come from behind or the left. Do not read when 
lying down or when convalescing from an illness. 

Hot water is now used as a remedy for inflamed 
eyes. A lady writer whose eyesight was wonderful 
considering her age, and the amount of literary work 
she accomplished, attributed it mainly to the custom 


of bathing the eyes freely night and morning in water 
as hot as she could bear. 

For the average eye the distance at which a book 
or newspaper should be held when reading is about 
fifteen inches. 

Deep circles under the eyes denote, when very 
marked, in women, either some displacement of the 
internal organs, or they may be caused by sleepless- 
ness, anxiety of mind, or poor circulation. The orbit 
of the eye is filled with cellular tissue and fat, with 
many blood vessels. The skin under the eyes is 
extremely thin and if for any reason the vessels are 
relaxed, the venous congestion is made manifest by 
the dark circle under the eyes. The remedy would 
be of course to find the cause and remove it. An 
effort should also be made to improve the local circu- 
lation, which can be done by massage treatment. 
Relief may also be found in hot fomentations over 
the eyes; for this purpose apply flannel cloths wrung 
out of hot water. To thicken the skin and remove 
wrinkles paint daily with a mixture of tannic acid, 
twenty grains to an ounce of glycerine. 

Dark eyes give brilliancy to any face, and any one 
having colorless lashes and brows is justified in 
darkening them artificially, so long as this can be 
done without danger to the eye itself. There are dif- 
ferent ways of doing it. A decoction of walnut juice 
may be made in season and kept in a bottle for use 
the year round. Applied with a fine camel’s hair 
brush to the brows and lashes, it turns them a rich 
brown. When the hair round the face is paler than 
the rest it may be darkened in the same way. Or, a 
stick of brown pastel, sharpened to a point, may be 
used, or brown water color be applied with a brush. 

When the eyebrows are thin and scattering they 
may be induced to grow by the application of cam- 
phorated oil. It must be applied with care by means 
of a brush where it is desired to have the hair grow. 
When the brows are lost by fire they will grow again 
if a wash made from five grains of sulphate of 
quinine in an ounce of alcohol is used. If the brows 
grow too plentifully near the bridge of the nose they 
may be thinned out by use of tweezers. 

Mothers who desire long lashes for their children 
should trim them before the child is seven years old. 
After that trimming them only shortens them per- 
manently. A wash for the eyelashes is made from 
five grains of the sulphate of quinine in an ounce of 
sweet almond oil, put on the roots of the lashes with 
a fine sable pencil. 

The eyes are capable of considerable improvement 
by the artistic hand. They may be made to look 
larger by lengthening the outer angle of the brow and 
by increasing the appearance of the length of the 
upper lid with a little dark line applied by means of 
the brush. First study the face and strive to accentu- 
ate the natural and pleasing expression of the eye. 
An eye cannot of course be brought to express what 
is not in it, but all can make the most of that with 
which nature has endowed them. 

—Clara B. Miller. 
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SPRINGTIME. 


On a tall briar bush, so saucily swinging, 

Thro’ the soft air his note merrily sweils, 

Perches a little brown bird, sweetly singing. 

Spring has come! Spring has come!” sweetly he tells. 


Down in the meadow, the brook, gently flowing, 
Dimpling and laughing at every breeze blowing, 
Glad to be free from the chill ice and snows, 
Whispers of Springtime as onward it goes. 


Out on the trees the green leaf buds are shaking, 

From their long sleep the dear flowers are awaking, 
Nodding their heads in the sun's dazzling light, 
Bringing a message of Springtime so bright. 

And like the flowers are our lives in God’s keeping, 
Budding and blooming, then silently sleeping, 

Waiting the call of the Master, and then, 

In His own Springtime they blossom again. 

—Joanna Hooper. 
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SOUPS 
For Families of Small Means. 


wd RANTING that the soup forms 


J a minor part of an elaborate 
dinner, it is still not amiss to 
discuss this dish as the prin- 
cipal factor of small family 
dinners. It does not seem 
oe \ that the many of moderate 

& means in this country at all 
appreciate the value of soup 
as a staple dish, especially for 
growing children. In noform 
can the elements of animal 
food, which are so essential to 
healthy digestion, and to the 
sustenance of physical vigor, be so economically pro- 
vided asin the form of soups. In this form more 
nourishment can be furnished at a small cost than in 
any other. This is on the supposition that the soup 
is properly made. The reason why our cooks do not 
appreciate soup as a most palatable and nutritive 
article of diet, is simply because so many do not know 
how to make it. That soup making is an art, de- 
pendent upon some simple, but very essertial princi- 
ples, was shown in the first article of this series on 
soups in general. 

The soup for the poor man par excellence is the 
French fot-au-feu. It is said that the French 
farmer or artisan can eat this dish every day in the 
year, and never fail to enjoy it with eager appetite. 
These thrifty classes have mastered the secret of 
healthy, abundant living at small cost, and they find 
the Jot-au-feu one of the most important elements of 
the secret. A piece of cheap but nourishing meat, 
and a few cents’ worth of vegetables, are all that is 
needed for a dish that, in a family where there are 
growing children, and a father whose laborious life 
gives him a good appetite, may furnish the main con- 
Stituent of a meal. 

Pot-au-feu. 
Take three pounds of beef trom the round or brisket, 


and put it into four quarts of cold water with a pinch of 
salt, two cloves and four allspice corns, and a small piece 
of pepper pod, grated. Let this come to a boil slowly, 
then skim it well. It should then be placed where it will 
boil continuously, but very gently. After it has boiled 
two hours, put in two turnips cut in small pieces, a bunch 
of parsley, two carrots, one parsnip, a bunch of celery 
leaves, cut from the stalks, one-fourth of a head of cab- 
bage, cut small, and one cupful of stewed tomatoes. Let 
all boil gently five hours, then add to it about eight fair- 
sized potatoes. When these are quite done, take out the 
meat and vegetables with a strainer ladle and put them in 
a dish in awarm place. Then thicken your soup to the 
consistency of cream with cornstarch, first dissolved in 
cold water, and serve immediately. 


The French custom is always to serve the soup 
separately, and afterward the meat and vegetables as 
a second course. The custom of the American farm- 
ers, who, as one of them once remarked to me, like soup 
best when it is thick enough to cut with a knife, is to 
have the meat cut in pieces and put back with the 
vegetables into the thickened soup, then served in 
soup plates, not in bowls. Plainly, the pot-au-feu in 
this form is a stew rather than a soup, but under 
whatever name you present it, it furnishes an excel- 
lent, economical family dinner. 

Before offering a brief list of economical soups, 
note should be made of one fact not hitherto suffi- 
ciently emphasized. It is that in making soups, all 
the water that is necessary should be put into the 
kettle at first, orat the time of putting together the 
meat and vegetables; since a soup is utterly ruined 
in flavor if water is added to it while it is boiling. 
Potage of Croutons. 

This is a nourishing and excellent French soup. To 
make it, parboil two turnips, two carrots, one head of cel- 
ery cut fine, and one-half an onion. Take two quarts of 
stock, made after the recipe given in our first paper, and 
adding the vegetables to it, simmer all until it is very ten- 
der. Then make a dozen small slices of hard toast, and 
put them into a saucepan with enough more soup stock to 
cover them, and allow them to stand over the fire, heating 
until the toast has taken up all the liquid. Then lift the 
slices carefully into your soup tureen, pour the soup and 
vegetables over them and serve. 

Savory Soup. 

This is the familiar name of this excellent dish, but it is 
essentially the same as the French soup de la bonne mé- 
nagere, and good managers will admit that it is fitly thus 
named. Take one large onion, one good-sized turnip, and 
two small carrots, and cut them up in fine dice, and fry 
them brown in butter. Then addto them about a gill of 
boiling water, and let them stew for twenty minutes. Now 
put all into a large kettle with five raw tomatoes, or half a 
can of stewed, a teacupful of chopped cabbage, four stalks 
of celery, cut fine, a bunch of parsley, a sprig of thyme or 
summer savory, and the broken bones of a roast of beef 
(the remains of a veal roast, or a baked chicken, would 
serve as well), and add to all five pints of hot water. If 
there is meat on the bones, cut it off and mince in small 
pieces. Stew all very slowly forfour hours. Then thicken 
with one cupful of mashed potato, or a teaspoonful of 
cornstarch stirred smooth first in cold water. Then take 
out the bones of the meat, and the stalks of the thyme, 
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and send the soup quite hot to the table. This soup will 
be found peculiarly palatable, much more so than many 
others of more expensive constituents. 

How to Thicken Soups. 

“There is a best way to do everything,” says the phi- 
losopher, Emerson, “even to boil an egg.” Flour, corn- 
starch, ground rice, or arrow-root powder may be used to 
make the thickening material—the French call it the 
binding—of soups. These may be mixed with water, or 
with miik or thin cream. Or instead of them the yolks of 
eggs beaten very light in water or milk may be used. 
Only observe the following points: 1. The thickening 
should never be added to the soup until it is just about to 
be served. 2. The thickening material should be mixed 
in a bowl, and there should be added to it very slowly, 
about a cupful of the hot soup, stirring all the time. 3. 
This should then be poured into a saucepan and cooked 
for about three minutes on the side of the range, stirring 
continually, and then poured into the soup. 4. The soup 
must never be allowed to boil after the thickening has 
been added, and should not stand more than a very few 
minutes before serving. 

English Economical Soup. 

Take two large tablespoonfuls of the dripping from a 
beef roast and put into a frying pan, and when the fat is 
hot put in half a pound of lean meat, cut in small square 
pieces, and two large onions sliced thin; add a tablespoon- 
ful of brown sugar, and fry until the contents of the pan 
are of a fine brown color, stirring frequently. Then add 
about one-fourth of a pound of turnips, cut in pieces, and 
three large stalks of celery cut fine, and stir for ten min- 
utes, then pour all into a large soup kettle with one quart 
of cold water and let it come toa boil. Then add five 
quarts of boiling water with two teacupfuls of rice, and let 
it simmer for five hours, skimming it occasionally. Then 
season it to taste, and serve. 


In many parts of the country there is no cheaper 
vegetable in the summer than okra, or as they call it 
in the South, gumbo. Those whoare so fortunate as 
to have their own gardens, know well that no vegetable 
can be more easily raised, since it requires no care at 
all after planting. Some persons do not like this 
vegetable, but to many its peculiar flavor is very 
palatable. 

Beef Gumbo Soup. 

To make an excellent soup with gumbo and meat, cut 
up a pound of lean beef, and put it with one-quarter of a 
pound of butter—a good grade of butterine will do quite 
as well—and one onion, sliced, with pepper and salt, in a 
soup kettle, and stir it over the fire until it is all very 
brown, then add four quarts of cold water, and boil gently 
one hour, after which put in two cupfuls of chopped okra, 
and simmer all for nearly four hourslonger. The mucilagi- 
nous matter contained in the okra will serve to thicken 
the soup without the addition of flour or other like sub- 
stance. 

Thick Scotch Broth. 

Take a scrag-bone of mutton and scrape all fat from it, 
cut the lean meat off in small pieces, and break the bone. 

Put the lean meat and the bone into a stewpan with one 
pint of cold water for each pound of the meat, and an extra 
pint besides. If there are two quarts in all, put with it 
two teaspoonfuls of salt and two teacupfuls of barley, a 
small cabbage shredded fine, and two carrots cut in dice, 
and put it over the fire, boil slowly, skimming well, for an 


hour and a half. Then add a large turnip cut fine, and 
cook thirty minutes more. Then take out all the pieces of 
bone, draw the kettle to the side of the range and thicken 
with flour after the manner described above. Put squares 
of fried bread in the tureen, pour the soup over them, and 
sprinkle a handful of chopped parsley over the top. 
Russian Soup. 

This is a genuine peasant’s dish. Fry in a saucepan 
with drippings or butterine, a quarter of a pound of salt 
pork cut in squares, and two large onions sliced. When 
these are of a pale brown color add a small head of cab- 
bage cut in fine shreds, stir it, and fry until all is quite 
brown and all the fat has been well taken up. Then sift 
over the vegetables two ounces of flour, and mix it well 
with them, after which add to them three quarts of thin 
beef broth. This broth may be made by chopping up one 
pound of scrap beef, such as the butchers are always will- 
ing to sell for four cents a pound, putting it over the fire 
with four quarts of cold water and a little salt, and boiling 
slowly for six hours. Boil the soup (for the flour will 
thicken the broth well) for half an hour, when half a 
pound of small smoked sausages may be added and the 
whole simmered for half an hour longer. Then skim otf 
the fat that has risen to the top, take out the sausages and 
slice them in the soup tureen, pour the soup over them, 
strew a little chopped parsley on the top and serve. 
Norman Potage. 

This is one of the best white soups that can be made, 
having also the merit of being economical. Puta knuckle 
of veal into four quarts of cold water with a quart of small 
button onions, and boil gently for two hours. Then cut 
up into it half a loaf of bread, and cook it for an hour anc 
a half longer. Then take out the meat, scrape it all from 
the bone, and cut it fine, and press the broth, bread and 
onions through a sieve. Then rub together a tablespoon- 
ful of butter or oleomargarine, with two tablespoonfuls of 
flour until quite smooth, and stir this into a quart of milk 
placed on the stove and brought to the boiling point, but 
not allowed to boil. When the flour has been cooked in 
this, add it to the soup, put back the pieces of meat, add 
salt and pepper to taste and serve. Forcemeat balls are 
very nice with this soup. 

PUREE SOUPS. 

The term puree is applied to all vegetables cooked 
soft and pressed through a sieve. Sometimes these 
are served simply as vegetables, sometimes as sauces 
to meats, but most often they are diluted with broth, 
milk or water, and made into soups. The puree soup 
is one of the principal nourishing soups. It may be 
made also of fish, cooking the fish a long time and 
then straining it in the same manner as the vege- 
tables. The general plan of preparing these soups is 
the same, and any one who can make a good aspara- 
gus soup or puree, can also make one of cabbage, 
beans, or any other vegetable. I will, therefore, only 
give, to conclude this article, a few recipes that ap- 
pear to me to be the most useful on the list : 

Potato Soup. 

Peel eight good-sized potatoes, and put them with two 
chopped onions in three pints of cold water, and boil them 
about thirty-five minutes, then take from the fire and pass 
the whole through a sieve. Put it back over the fire, add 

to it a cupful of rich milk, a small lump of butter. salt and 
pepper and a very /itt/e nutmeg. Serve with squares of 
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fried or toasted bread. An excellent potatosoup may also 
be made by substituting half a cabbage (chopped fine) for 
the onions. The other ingredients and proportions of the 
soup need not be altered. 

Potage a la Crecy. 

This is one of thegeneral favorites among the puree 
soups. Take four large red carrots, two potatoes, two 
onions and two sticks of celery, cut them all up and fry 
brown in beef drippings. Then put all into a quart of hot 
water and boil until all the vegetables are quite soft, after 
which press them through a sieve. Then put back on the 
fire, and add two cloves, a little sugar, salt and pepper, a 
lump of butter about half as large as an egg, and a hand- 
ful of parsley leaves. Heat a pint of milk, and thicken it 
with one teaspoonful of cornstarch, add to the soup, and 
serve with croutons or squares of toast. 

Tomato Soup. 

Take one dozen ripe tomatoes, peel, cover with water, 
put over the fire and stew two hours. Press through a 
sieve. Put the liquid juice over the fire; put in it two 
onions cut fine, one gill of rice, a pinch of sugar, salt and 
pepper, with four cloves, eight allspice and a piece of 
thyme tied up in a thin muslin bag. Cook for one hour. 
Take off, strain through a sieve again and serve. 
Asparagus Soup. 

Take two bunches (usual size) of good asparagus and 
cut off the tips. Cook the stalks in boiling salted water 
until they are perfectly tender, then drain and rub through 
acolander. Then take the water that the asparagus stalks 
have been boiled in and add to it one quart of fresh milk 
and set over the fire. Whenit has come to the boiling 
point, have a teaspoonful of butter and two teaspoorfuls 
of sifted flour well rubbed together, and stir them into the 
milk until quite smooth. Then add the asparagus pulp 
and boil about fifteen minutes, stirring frequently. Mean- 
while, boil the tips separately in boiling salted water until 
they are tender, drain them, put them in the soup tureen, 
and after adding salt and pepper to your liking tothe milk 
soup, pour it over the tips and serve. 

Bean Soup. 

Take one pint of dry white beans. Wash well and soak 
them over night in cold water. In the morning put them 
ina kettle with two and one-half quarts of cold water, 
one onion cut in quarters, a small bunch of parsley, four 
stalks of celery cut small, and a piece of a ham bone: Let 
this boil until the beans are quite tender, then take from 
the fire, remove the ham bone and press the rest through a 
colander or sieve. Season with salt and pepper, and put over 
the fire to heat thoroughly again, adding a cupful of miik. 
When quite hot, serve with croutons or squares of toast. 

Soup of dried peas, of red or black beans, or lentils, 
can be made by essentially the above rule, varying 
the flavoring of the soups if desired by the addition 
of a bay leaf or two, a sprig of thyme or of summer 
savory. During the season of fresh vegetables, most 
palatable and nourishing soups can be constantly 
supplied by the general plan of asparagus soup as 
above given, from green peas, beans, spinach, lettuce, 
cabbage, cauliflower, young onions, and summer tur- 
nips. Milk may take the place of stock with all of 
these, and with a little butter and the proper season- 
ing, they will always be approved at the table. All 
should be served with croutons or forcemeat balls. 
Sorrel Soup. 

All who live in the country are familiar with the wild 


sorrel, a plant whose pleasant-flavored leaves all children 
love to munch. Few, however, know that these leaves 
may be used in the preparation of a soup which is a great 
favorite among the peasantry of France, and is really very 
good. To make it, put three large leaves of lettuce, one 
pint of sorrel leaves, three sprigs of parsley and an onion, 
all cut fine, into a saucepan with a little water, cover, and 
stew gently for ten minutes. Then sift over them with a 
dredging box two tablespoonfuls of flour and mix well, so 
that there are no flour lumps. Then pour in gradually, 
stirring all the time, three quarts of boiling water. Have 
three eggs boiled hard, shell, cut the white into small 
pieces and put aside, and stir the yolks to a cream with a 
little milk. Then take a cupful of milk and a cupful of 
mashed potato, and after stirring them together, add to the 
hot soup still on the fire. Season this with pepper and 
salt, and a very small pinch of nutmeg. Put into the soup 
tureen the creamed yolks, the chips of the boiled whites, 
and a cupful of dice of toast, and pour over them the hot 
soup, stir well, and then serve. 

Croutons and Forcemeat Balls. 

These dissertations on soup may be ended by giving 
directions which some may find new and helpful for mak- 
ing croutons and for plain forcemeat balls to put in soups. 
For the former, slice some bread that has been baked at 
least two days, and cut the slices into small squares. Put 
over the fire in a frying pan several spoonfuls of butterine 
or cottolene, and when it is very hot put in the pieces of 
bread and shake the pan about until all are a light golden 
brown in color. When they are done, take out with a 
skimmer and dry them in the oven. For forcemeat balls, 
take any kind of cold meat that you may happen to have 
in the house, chop it very fine, and season it with pepper, 
salt, chopped parsley, and a little onion juice. Beat an 
egg very light and stir with the hashed meat, then add 
flour until it is all cohesive and stiff. Then roll it with 
the hands into balls about as large as hickory nuts, and 
fry them in hot fat as you did the croutons. 

—Eunice C. Corbett. 
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GLAD EASTER. 
With joy we welcome balmy days, 
The first wild warblers hear ; 
Like laden ships o’er stormy ways, 
The glad spring months appear : 
They bring us bud, they bring us bloom, 
They bring us hope and cheer; 
How welcome after winter's gloom, 
The Easter of the year. 


The brooks make music—heavy now, 
And now a lighter strain ; 

Till birds that flit from bough to bough, 
Repeat its notes again : 

Forth into song the mountains break, 
The little hills take part— 

All nature, hymns of praise awake— 
Glad Easter of the heart. 


Beyond the clouds of sin and doubt, 
Beyond the realms of woe, 
(Oh, Life, what were thy gift without ?) 
There breaks the Easter glow. 
It sheds a jwy o'er pain and gloom, 
The broken heart makes whole, 
With life and love beyond the tomb— 
Blest Easter of the soul. 
—Sarah E. Howard. 
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SOME LENTEN DISHES. 
How to Prepare Eggs and Codfish. 


ENT is with us, and the many 
housewives who observe it 
are sorely tried to provide a 
variety and still keep within 
the rubrics. Eggs and fish 
are in demand, and if they 
are served each day in the 
same way, they grow very 
monotonous and complaints 
are entered long before the 

season ends. To aid the housewife to vary her bill 

of fare, a number of well-tried, inexpensive and appe- 

tizing recipes for eggs and codfish is appended. A 

badly fried egg is an abomination, while if properly 

cooked it is much relished and presents a tempting 
appearance. 

Egg Flowers. 

Toast as many pieces of bread as there are persons, 
butter, dip an instant into boiling water, and place ona 
warm platter while the eggs are fried. Into an iron or 
steel skillet, put a tablespoonful of lard to get very hot. 
Break one egg carefully in a saucer and slip it into the 
smoking fat; when the white of egg is set, tip the skillet 
slightly and baste the egg with the hot grease until the 
yolk is covered with a thin white veil. Take up carefully 
on acake turner and place ona piece of toast, salt and pep- 
per. Adishof these well fried eggs resembles flowers and 
are more relished than if they were carelessly fried two 
or three at a time, which causes them to break and look 
ragged. 

Most people consider an omelette first-class if it is 
puffed up and light; the ordinary American one isa 
tasteless, spongy affair, without even the recommenda- 
tion of being sweet. A French omelette is anything 
but that. To add milk or separate the eggs is un- 
pardonable and will spoil the best intentions. A real 
cordon bleu makes one in the following way : 
Omelette, par excellence. 

Put a tablespoontul of butter in an iron skillet to heat 
slowly, break four eggs in a bowl, add pepper and salt to 
taste and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley or minced 
onion. Stir until the eggs are well mixed, but do not beat. 
When the butter is hot, pour them in and stir constantly 
with a fork, till the eggs begin ta set, gently tipping the 
skillet, to let the uncooked part run where it will be done 
through. With a broad knife commence to roll the ome- 
lette before the eggs get too set. The fire should be 
brisk enough to brown the bottom and make a nice roll, 
brown outside and juicy within. It takes some little prac- 
tice to do it properly, but do not let one or two or even 
three failures discourage you, for the knack is easily learned 
and the result a perfect omelette. 

Never attempt to cook more than six eggs at a time. 
Four is the safest number to handle and two or three 
well made omelettes look and taste decidedly better 
than one large failure of eight or ten eggs. This 
recipe may form the foundation of a great variety of 
omelettes made with no expense or loss of time. In- 

stead of onions or parsley, a tablespoonful of grated 


cheese, or one of minced ham, chopped green pepper. 
or even a pinch of curry powder, will add a de. 
licious flavor and convert a plain dish into a French. 
savory one. 

Hard Boiled Eggs, Cream Sauce. 

Put on to boil in cold water, the number of eggs desired 
and cook twenty-five or thirty minutes. Drain and put 
into cold water again, to enable the shell to come off with- 
out sticking. After the shell is removed, place in hot 
water until the sauce is ready, otherwise they will betough 
and indigestible. To one tablespoonful of butter add a 
heaping one of flour; mix well in a skillet, but do not let 
it brown. Add slowly one pint of milk, and cook till it 
tastes done, stirring well to smooth. Add pepper and salt 
to taste, and some chopped parsley. Drain the water from 
the eggs, and cut in halves lengthwise on a hot platter. If 
the sauce is lumpy, strain and pour over the eggs. 


Boiled Eggs. 
These as well as the fried, can be spoiled in the cooking, 


but if they are put to cook in cold water and taken out as 
soon as the water boils, they will suit the most fastidious 
egg eater. Serve in hot glasses or cups as a boiled egg is 
easily chi!led and rendered unfit for any stomach. 


Baked Eggs. 
Butter well a round tin or porcelain pudding dish, and 


break into it carefully a number of eggs. Season with 
pepper and salt, spread with bread crumbs and bits ot 
butter and bake in the oven till the whites are set. Serve 
immediately. 

Scrambled Eggs. 

Make the same as omelette, only breaking the eggs well 
with a fork, instead of rolling. Serve on hot buttered toas: 
on a warm platter. Never add milk. 

These recipes are all simple, easily made, and re 
quire no expensive extras to make them palatable. 
They wili be tried by the economical and busy house- 
wife. Two excellent recipes will be added for making 
the homely codfish really delicious. The following 
recipe for codfish balls was given by an eccentric old 
maid, and is made public for the benefit of readers of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Secrets. 
Boil together one pint of picked, unsoaked codfish, and 


one pint of raw potatoes. Cook till the fish is ragged and 
the potatoes are soft, changing water twice while cooking 
Drain off the water, mash well, add a large tablespoontu! 
of butter, one of milk and beat until cool, then add tw: 
eggs, some pepper (no salt), and enough bread crumbs to 
shape into very soft balls. Fry in smoking hot fat. 
Cream of Cod. 
Soak over night, one pound of codfish. In the morning, 
cover it with boiling water and move to a part ot the 
range, where it will simmer, but not boil, until tencer 
Boiling makes it tough. When done, drain, place on hot 
platter and cover with a cream sauce to which has been 
added a chopped, hard boiled egg. Capers, or minced 
mushrooms, may be substituted for the egg, but add tc 


the expense. 
—Dorinda Paul. 


WHEN the world first out of chaos sprang, 

So smiled the days, and so the tenor ran 

Of their felicity ; a Spring was there, 

An everlasting Spring the jolly year 

Led round in his great circle ; no wind’s breath, 

As now, did smell of Winter and of death—Crashaw. 
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EASTER MORN. 
“Tis Easter morn, away with care! 
Let all the earth a bright smile wear; 
The Lord, who rescued us from doom 
Hath burst the confines of the tomb, 
And risen above, awaits us there! 


“ His altar deck with lilies fair ; 
May rich and poor the bright hope share, 
Let gladness drive away all gloom 
*Tis Easter morn! 


“ O fair the home above for whom 
It is prepared! who give Him room 
Their hearts within—make Him their choice, 
And faithful serve with heart and voice— 
Shout as they rise from Death’s dark womb 
*Tis Easter morn!” 


—Anne H. Woodruff. 
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THE STORY OF MARY. 
Who was One of Many Household Martyrs. 


HE was pale and wrinkled 
and old. Seated beside an 
old hair trunk in the garret 
she was looking over her 
treasures. She _ handled 
them with the caressing ten- 
derness which a_ mother 
gives to the belongings of 
a dead babe. Yet there 
were no infant’s clothes or 
playthings in the hetero- 
geneous collection scattered 
around her on the floor. 
Occasionally a look of sur- 

prise and curiosity mingled with the more gentle 

emotions depicted on the sensitive face. She glanced 
at the pages of an autograph album. The writers 
were mostly dead. She gazed pensively upon a light 
green tarlatan dress, made with puffings and pleat- 
ings, arranged in an obsolete style. She had once 
worn it to a ball and thought the color brought out 
in too vivid contrast the red of her cheeks. A pair 
of light kid gloves, somewhat soiled, were carefully 
folded in a linen handerchief. The prospectus of the 
school she had attended came next to her notice. 

She cast her eye down the page where many names 
ippeared corresponding to the signatures in the old 

album. Many of them were marked with stars, and 
it the bottom in her writing, was another star and 

“deceased.” She stared at her name as though 

unaccustomed to the sight, and turned a second time 

to that of her best friend of youthful days. Where 
was she now? 

It was many years since she had heard a word from 
her. She had tried many times to gain some knowl- 
edge of her whereabouts through mutual acquaint- 
inces, but in vain. She longed for her, not as a 
young girl for her lover, but as one weary of life and 
its meaningless acquaintances longs for the one 
most congenial friend of happy youth. 


Her attachment to this memory was unique, it was 
so firm. Often her dreams would drift through the 
pictures of years and chadow forth some scene from 
her girlhood, so true to life that the friend would 
seem to stand before her as she used to stand, with 
the same neat blue calico which fitted her graceful 
form to perfection ; the fine yellow hair, like strands 
of sunshine, in one large plait ending in a ribbon. 
tied curl; the same peculiar, genial look, which 
mingled a smile with the glance of one kindred 
spirit acknowledging another. 

“Why had she never written?” The little old 
woman had asked herself this question a sad number 
of times, and always with the bitter thought, that she 
could have written if she wished. 

With a sigh she turned to a package of letters— 
their narrow envelopes, with the address written on 
the diagonal, indicated a style of stationery in vogue 
many years ago. They were tied with silk which had 
become faded and frayed with age. She untied the 
knot and unwound the thread until the bundle fell 
apart. Selecting one of the envelopes mechanically, 
she withdrew the letter and read :— 

“My own DARLING : 

“ Thanks for the tender little missive you so kindly sent 
me yesterday. The violets you enclosed, and which you 
gathered out by the west orchard fence, are in a cup of 
water on the table where I write. I sprinkled their droop- 
ing little heads in the hope that I might revive them, but 
though still drooping, their perfume fills the air. 

“ Darling, don’t worry your little head any more over 
your friend’s objections to our marriage. Of course, | 
know, that considering you have been such close friends 
since childhood, her opinion must be of great importance 
to you, and I would gladly do anything in my power to 
gain favor in her eyes, if only I could make you more 
happy. But she turns coldly from me when I attempt 
being pleasant with her. You must admit it is uphill 
business. The fact that she objects to my adopting 
literature as a profession, proves that her mind is not so 
refined as that of my little angel. So, pet, do not worry 
any more over what can’t be helped—but go to work on 
those little frocks which you say are so positively neces 
sary (I don’t know why, for you always look dainty and 
stylish in what you have, and although a knight of the 
pen, I hope to furnish my little wife with everything 
suitable) and we will be married as soon as we can. 

“T will come and see you to-morrow at seven, so 
little dear and meet ‘ yours devotedly ’ at the orchard gate 

Dejectedly she retied the letters and put the con- 
tents of the trunk back in their places and went 
wearily downstairs, her mind again taking up the old 
theme of why “she” didn’t write. The thought was 
worn threadbare, but occasionally an incident, like a 
visit to the trunk, would recall it to her mind. 

Sometimes when she felt rested and fresh, hope 
would lead her on through visions which mirrored 
the two friends seated cosily chatting by her own 
fireside, the delight in meeting so real, that no 
explanations of the long silence were required. At 
such times she would go about her household tasks 
with a light step, the table would be set with the best 
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mother’s, with a third plate for “any one who might 
drop in.” For she was convinced that her friend 
would come some time. She felt that the longing, 
which had not deserted her through forty years of a 
hard life, bitter at times from loneliness, presaged 
an event which must occur as a natural sequence. 

But to-night she was tired. She had baked and 
churned, besides attending to her ordinary house- 
work, and she was no longer strong. She was subject 
to severe pains in the back of her neck, and a feeling 
at her heart which often prostrated her. At such 
times she longed for the tender ministrations of a 
daughter, but fate had decreed that she should miss 
this pleasure. 

She entered the kitchen with its delicate odor, 
betokening exquisite cleanliness, and was building a 
fire for supper when a man entered the house. He 
appeared ten years younger than herself, although 
unkempt and shabby. His complexion was ruddy, 
and his beard of about a week’s growth was of that 
peculiar bright blonde, which nearly touches red. 
His forehead was broad and projected at the temples. 
Some might have called him handsome, but there 
was a weak expression about the mouth, coupled with 
a steely gleam from his blue eyes, that would make 
the thoughtful pause before trusting him. 

“Supper not ready, Mary? Well, well, that’s too 
bad. I have to go to town to-night to attend the 
Theosophical Society. It’s too bad you don’t take 
any interest in intellectual pursuits. If you had, I 
might have had a different career; a man’s wife can 
pull him down so if she isn’t constituted to encourage 
him. All my life I have been struggling against 
odds. My father never gave me a start as most 
fathers thinkit is their duty to do byason. After 
1 graduated he positively refused to do another 
thing for me. Then | married, which is the greatest 
misfortune that can cross the path of a genius. The 
saying that there is a tide in the affairs of all men, 
etc., isa mistake. But no more of that, you do not 
take as much interest in these things as you should. 
Have you read that ‘ Light on the Path’ I gave you 
yesterday ?” 

Mary acknowledged that she had not, and silence 
reigned for some time. 

“Can't you make some flapjacks for supper. | 
think I would like some with some maple sirup. 
With all your drawbacks, you are a good cook, I can 
say that much for you. It has been the rule of my 
life to give credit where credit is due, but all people 
are not so just to me.” 

Mary, or Mrs. Raymond, as most people called her, 
stopped a moment in her hasty preparations and sur- 
veyed him. She looked at him more from the stand- 
point of a stranger than she had in all the forty 
years of her married life. 

“What are you staring at me for?” he asked 
querulously. ‘ One would think you hadn’t anything 
in the world to do but put in your time star-gazing.” 

His countenance changed and he added jocosely, 


“I’m the star—see! I think I can work that over for 
my ‘Lounger’ column in the Times. Have you got 
the butter packed for the grocery? And be sure you 
weigh it. Those Smiths are cheats and have to be 
watched pretty closely. I sometimes wish I was 
built more on the physical plane than the intellectual, 
and I could look after these matters myself. As it is 
I simply abhor all the details of trade.” 

Another silence followed, during which Mary care- 
fully measured two spoonfuls of coffee and put them 
in the coffeepot with some crushed eggshells. 

“*Make my coffee good and strong, Mary, you 
know I shall have to make a long talk to-night. It 
wearies me, but they all depend so much upon my 
filling in the greater part of the time, that I cannot 
disappoint them. You had better pour out my cup 
first, and then weaken it down for you a bit. If you 
drink it strong it will probably keep you awake, and 
there’s no use in your sitting up for me. A few of us 
fellows will probably adjourn to the club room fora 
social game and glass. I enjoy those little convivial 
times. It’s about the only recreation I get from my 
writing. It has always been my motto that ‘it’s better 
to wear out than to rust out.’ If I hadn’t always been 
kept in an underling position by those jealous of my 
literary talent, I would have a bank account with the 
best of them, and you, Mary, would be dressed in 
silk and diamonds. But, by Jove, that would mar 
the eternal fitness of things. I can’t imagine you 
masquerading as a lady with your rough hands and 
dowdy taste in dress.” 

Half an hour later the door closed upon the retreat- 
ing form of her husband, and Mary was left alone. 
She looked about her vaguely, then bowed her head 
on the table and wept. Not for what her husband 
had said—forty years of it had accustomed her to 
that. But her tears were wrung from her because she 
felt so lonely. 

A carriage with a hired driver from the town drew 
up in front of the gate leading to the Raymond farm- 
house. A lady got out, and walking under an 
umbrella held for her by the driver, picked her way 
up the grassy pathway. The raindrops beat heavily 
upon the pinks and moss roses which bordered the 
path. So intent was she in saving her dress and 
shoes from contact with the wet shrubs, that she did 
not notice the wisp of crape which hung dripping 
from the door handle. But the driver did and 
respectfully called her attention to it. She started 
—then drew back for a moment, then knocked 
lightly. 

The door was slowly opened by a neighbor dressed 
in black, with a large gingham apron round her 
liberal waist. 

“Excuse me, I fear I intrude,—does Mrs. Ray- 
mond live here?” inquired the stranger. 

“Well she do and she don’t, ma’am—that is—she 
as was Mary Raymond is in the best room. Me and 
Miss Jones hev just finished layin’ her out, pore 
thing. She had her cross to bare, and she bore it 
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her face in her apron. 

The lady shifted her position uneasily, and applied 
a black-bordered handkerchief daintily to her eyes. 

Just then Mr. Raymond came tothe door. Martha, 
the neighbor, opened it and stood aside for him to 
enter. She did not speak and without looking at 
him she retired to the fireplace. The situation was 
awkward, but Will Raymond was not the man to feel 
it. He was dressed in his best suit of clothes, was 
cleanly shaved and carried a pocket handkerchief 
conspicuously in his hand. 

“Will you be seated, madam? This is indeed kind 
of you to come to the house of mourning.” 

The lady raised her veil and said, “Is it possible 
you don’t remember me, Will Raymond ?” 

““Why—can it be Ruth Parker—and at such a time !” 
She did not look much like the slender girl he had 
known forty years ago, and his discernment did 
him credit. She was a portly, well-preserved woman, 
with her blonde hair liberally touched with silver ; 
her clothing fine and in the latest fashion. She 
looked out of place in the plain little room. 

“ Alas, Ruth, you find me in sorrow. My wife—the 
best ot wives—has passed away. That is, she has 
left her own tenement and is awaiting in ethereal 
space reincarnation.” 

The lady looked at him in dumb surprise for a 
moment, then said politely, “I beg your pardon ?” 
She waited a moment but he made no reply. 

“I know how to sympathize with you in your ter- 
tible hour of affliction. I lost my husband some 
months ago. My only consolation is my children. 
I] hope you have a like source of comfort.” 

““No, we had no children, and I am rather glad of 
it. I think Mary fretted over it, but if she had had 
them she would have worried over them, poor soul, 
it was her way. She never was able even with my 
example to get upon as high a plane of spirituality as 
| wished for her. She was always a slave to the 
details of life. I have attempted, and I may say 
with some success, to reach a condition where the 
purely physical has small sway. Why, when I came 
last night, or rather this morning, for I was engaged 
in literary labor up to an early hour, I found Mary 
with her head upon her arm leaning upon the kitchen 
table, dead. It staggered me for a moment, almost 
out of my senses. Then I called my philosophy to 
my aid. Death is as natural as life if you only look 
at it so.” 

He was glad for his own sake that Ruth took it as 
she did. He gave her credit for having a well- 
balanced mind. Some women would have burst out 
in sobs and tears. He lifted Mary’s cat to his knee 
and tried to stroke it gently, but it sprang away from 
him and retreated outside the door. 

Silence reigned for atime. Martha who had stood 
like a statue during the conversation, now spoke. 
“Pore critter. I ‘low there warn’t one pusson in ten 
thousand as good as her. Never harmed a soul as | 
know. No, and not an enemy in the neighborhood 
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allus was a follower of the Lord.” 

“Yes, Mary would cling to her old superstitions, 
although I tried my best to enlighten her. Brought 
her all the most advanced books to read, but she 
didn’t seem to be able to shake off the shackles of 
her old faith. Well, it’s unfortunate you came too 
late. Mary sometimes spoke of you. She wanted to 
see you. But come with me and we will see the 
remains. "Tis but the husk, the spirit has flown.” 

Ruth glanced in the mirror in passing, fearing the 
few tears she had shed might have reddened her 
nose. At her age one can’t weep as gracefully as at 
sixteen. 

In the chamber of death all was serene and calm. 
The odorous breath of the violets cast a delicate per- 
fume through the room. The dead woman lay with 
a peaceful smile upon her countenance. Kind hands 
had attired her in folds of softest white. Her hair 
lay in soft curls beside her waxen forehead. A look 
of sweet surprise had taken the place of the marks 
of care. Such is the skill of the artist—Death. 

As they gazed, the sun broke forth from its curtain 
of clouds and cast a ray across the dead woman’s 
face, glorifying the expression and silvering the 
curls. Even the husband was struck with a feeling 
akin toawe. He tried to speak but the words stuck 
in his throat. Ruth gazed speechless. Her own life, 
which had been a respectable chase after gold and 
fashion, looked cheap beside this one. 

—Clara B. Miller. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER : 


That copperas is one of the cheapest as well as 
best of disinfectants, and should be used freely in 
every water-closet and garbage pail, or wherever 
needed. It has no odor and can be bought as cheaply 
as fifty pounds for one dollar in some places. Dis- 
solve in a pail kept for the purpose (with boiling 
water), and pour down the sink, or wherever needed. 
The copperas will leave an iron rust stain on whatever 
it touches, so it needs careful handling. It is more 
agreeable than chloride of lime, as that leaves such 
a sickening odor many people cannot use it. If you 
have any rat holes in the cellar, just place some cop- 
peras dry around them and you will find the rats will 
leave. It burns their feet. 

That if one lives in the city, every bit of garbage 
that can should be burned in the kitchen range: 
vegetable parings, orange and lemon peels, eggshells. 
coffee and tea grounds and many other things wil 
burn when partially dry. An old colander kept in 
the sink can have all refuse put into it and all extra 
moisture will drain off. 

That one should choose a time when no baking is 
going on, open all the drafts, and burn a little at 
a time. 

—M. /. F. 
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EASTER. 

Pale Lent has trailed her ashen robes 

Through sorrow’s mourning, shadowed days; 
But now, oh blessed, glorious change! 

Exult, and shout glad songs of praise, 
Awakened soul! The earth has donned 

Her crown; her shining garb of joy; 
And wailing grief must pass from sight. 

We live! the grave cannot destroy! 
Dear Easter morn! how glad the sun, 

Though seen through yesterday’s sad tears, 
That gem, not dim the radiant eyes 

Of those who look on endless years 
Of life to come, the earth beyond. 

We go not out, in unknown dark, 
Like candle brief, when once consumed, 

Whose light is quenched. Our vital spark 
Is blown upon by airs of Heaven, 

That gently through the dulled sense creep, 
And lo! into a flame divine, 

The smouldering fire doth leap. 

—Anna Henshaw. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A SPRING DINNER. 
di One of Grandmother’s Favorites. 
Aipolaf EW dishes are always welcome on the 
a OW dinner table, and though the articles 
KC3< here described are very old, the manner 
P of serving will be new to many. Din- 
ner, as served in my grandmother’s coun- 
try home, was usually made up of only 
two or three substantial dishes, with a 
dessert, instead of the elaborate ones of 
the present day. One of the favorite spring din- 
ners consisted of : 
Noodles. fried Fish. 
Greens or a Salad. 
Fruit Sauce. 


Nothing pleased us children more than a treat to 
grandmother’s noodles ; for, having come from “ The 
Blue Alsatian Mountains,” she knew just how to 
make them; and, best of all, let us help from the 
time we were big enough to reach the board by stand- 
ing on a stool. How we kneaded and turned, and 
kneaded our portions till they were as smooth and 
velvety as a baby’s cheek! And how eagerly we 
sought a word of praise, so freely, yet so justly given, 
by ber who could remember that she was once achild. 
We were as proud of success in folding or cutting 
noodles according to grandmother’s directions, as we 
were of perfect lessons at school. 

But to proceed. 

NOODLES. 


Noodles, for a family of six or eight, will require 
four eggs and plenty of flour of a good, dry kind,— 
do not try pastry flour. Break the eggs into a mixing 
bowl, beat only a little, and sift in enough flour to 
make a stiff dough. Turn out on a molding board, 
well dredged with flour, and knead until it is a solid 
loaf, quite dry, but not so dry as to flake. Cut this 


into four pieces, (or as many as there were eggs used), 
and knead each piece until it will adhere neither to 
the hands nor the unfloured board, and has a smooth 
surface. No flour should be used during the latter 
part of the kneading process, which can scarcely be 
overdone. Nowroll each piece, turning often, until 
it is a sheet twelve or fifteen inches in diameter, and 
as thin as a knife blade. No flour will be needed if 
the dough is right. A smooth molding board is a 
great help. Spread the sheets upon a table covered 
with a clean cloth, or hang upon the clothes bars 
away from the fire. Turn frequently that they may 
dry evenly. 

By the time the last sheet is rolled out, (perhaps 
before) the first may be ready to cut, and should be 
folded at once, lest it become brittle. Beginning at 
the centre of the sheet, fold to the edge in accordion 
pleats, about one and one-half inches wide, then turn 
over and fold the other half upon the first. It is now 
ready to cut. 

The cutting process is in reality a fine art, and if 
badly done will spoil the best noodles. To insure suc- 
cess, (and whole fingers), draw the folded sheet to the 
front edge of the molding board. Now place the leit 
hand lightly on it (and close to the end of the fold) 
to hold it in place, curving the tips of the fingers back 
enclosing the thumb. The knife, which must have a 
sharp straight edge, may now be placed against the 
points and cut straight down without danger to the 
finger tips. Move the left hand back with the knife 
after each cut, but keep the fingers rigid. Let the 
cuts be less than an eighth of an inch apart, never 
more. With a little practice they can be cut very 
rapidly. As soon as cut they should be shaken out 
loosely upon the cloth or board like a mass of ribbons, 
and may be cooked at once, or left in a cool dry place 
for several days, but will need longer boiling, if kept. 

Have ready about four quarts of rapidly boiling 
water, well salted, and throw in loosely about half the 
noodles. Boil five to seven minutes and skim into a 
colander, to drain. Or the whole may be turned into 
the colander, and the water returned to the kettle for 
the second lot. Reserve a small saucerful uncooked 
When all are done, turn them into a hot vegetable 
dish. While the second lot is cooking, heat about 
four ounces of butter in a small frying pan and put in 
the raw noodles. Stir over the fire till crisp and 
golden brown, and spread over the boiled noodles, as a 
garnish. The dish is now ready to serve; and, if per 
fect, “to set before the queen.” All children are 
fond of these noodles, and most all grown-up folks, 
even those who do not like noodle soup. 

As the making of noodles is like nothing else, it is 
almost impossible to give a clear description. Prac- 
tice and experience are worth a dozen recipes; and 
perseverance and muscle quite as important. A 
word of caution to the novice may be in place: 
Never add milk or water to save eggs. 

Do not make the dough so hard that it will be im- 
possible to roll it very thin; for the finest noodles 
are best. Yet the dough must be so dry and so 
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out readily. 
Flour added while rolling or folding, unless the 
merest dusting, will make them sticky after boiling. 
If at first you fail try again. 


FRIED FISH. 


Grandmother’s fish came from Lake Erie, and were 
usually the yellow or blue pike, which, being least 
oily and of firm flesh, were favorites. When dressed, 
cut across in two-inch lengths, wipe dry, roll in flour, 
and fry in deep fat. When done they should be golden 
brown, and should be served at once on a hot platter, 
garnished with parsley. 


GREENS (DANDELION.) 


As to the greens, which we children helped gather 
and prepare, they were any that happened to be in 
season, in the garden or out of it. The dandelion 
being one of the first, I will give grandmother's way of 
serving it, for I think it was different from any other. 

When thoroughly cleansed, boil in plenty of salted 
water, till tender, drain and press till very dry, and 
chop in a chopping bowl, moderately fine. Take a 
large bunch of garden sorrel, wash, drain thoroughly, 
and chop quite fine. There should be about one- 
third as much chopped sorrel as dandelion. Intoa 
deep saucepan, put a heaping tablespoonful of butter 
for each cupful of the sorrel. When quite hot, add 
the sorrel and stir over a moderate fire till it has 
turned brown. Now add the dandelion, stir till boil- 
ing hot, remove from the fire and add one beaten egg 
for each pint of greens, and serve. 

The eggs may be entirely omitted, without spoiling 
the dish. More or less sorrel may be used, according 
to taste, no vinegar being eaten with the greens. And 
the sorrel, I think, cannot be as injurious as the acid 
preparations sold as * Pure Cider Vinegar.” The 
wild sorrel is equally good ; but, being very small, re- 
quires considerable time to gather and prepare. 

The dandelion may be boiled and left to drain over- 
night, but in tin. 

As noodles are far more hearty than potatoes, meats, 
and rich puddings or pies are not suitable. But 
chicken or veal may be substituted when fish is not 
liked. Noodles keep well after boiling, and make a 
most excellent Sunday dinner, lunch, or breakfast 
dish, sau¢é in butter until nicely browned. They are 
also suitable for the Lenten season and Friday din- 
ners for those who fast. 

Salads are preferred to greens by some people, and 
may be lettuce, endive, blanched dandelion, celery, 
raw tomatoes, cold asparagus, or even potatoes. 

—Fanny I. Z. B. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SAYINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
The best surgeon is he of the soul. 
A wild goose never laid a tame egg. 
Often and little eating makes a man fat. 


Women and hens through too much gadding are lost. 
—Italian. 
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AN EASTER LUNCHEON. 
A Clever Diversion for Young Ladies. 
+ DIVERSION for a young ladies’ Easter 
luncheon may be managed in this way: 
At any Sunday school supply store, wooden 
Easter eggs may be obtained ; they may be 
had gilded or bronzed, or of plain white 
birch, which is prettier, as they can be daintily deco. 
rated by the hostess, and kept afterward as souvenirs 
of the occasion. These eggs are to be filled with small 
fine candies, and in each one a fortune is securely 
packed. The name of the guest for whom it is in- 
tended, is painted on each egg, and the eggs are then 
secreted in different parts of a room. 
The luncheon is an ordinary one, save that each 
young lady’s souvenir card bears this dire inscription 
on one side: 


“ Cupid hath destined thee, fair maid, to wed, 
And hath for thee an egg of fortune laid ; 

Fail thou—through sloth—to find it, and instead 
Of wife, thou’lt die a loveless, lorn old maid.” 


After the luncheon is over, the young ladies ad- 
journ to the room of their destiny, and begin a merry 
search for their eggs of fate. Here are the fortunes 
to be used, the hostess taking care that they “fit” in 
each case as nearly as possible : 


Medium height, of gentle mien ; 
A few fine freckles may be seen 
Upon his nose. 
Thoughtful, refined, he meets your taste; 
But unless a century you'd waste, 
You'd best propose. 


Football hair grows thick upon his head, 

He hath strong legs, a broad expanse of chest, 
A stalwart athlete, handsome and well bred, 

Of all the lads he seemeth to thee best. 


A fine frank face, an honest eye, 
Straight, dark brows, a colored tie ; 
Fond of ladies, sincere and free, 
He's just the very man for thee. 


He makes long rhymes, and surely does it well ; 
He's smooth of speech and pleasant to have near; 
But poetry, my dear, is hard to sell, 
And bread—to most of women—is so deat 


Slight, smooth-faced, and rather pensive, 
Cares nothing for the crowd extensive ; 
Gives gladly all his leisure hours 
To books, his sweetheart, and his flowers. 
(For a young minister.) 
With long legs he’ll stride to the tropics, 
Rare flowers your bosom to deck ; 
He will reach up and pull down old Venus 
As acharm for your lily white neck ; 
With his silvery tongue he will woo you 
In manner too skilled for beginner; 
But you'll marry him, lassie, believing 
That you are his first little sinner. 


A prosperous business man, well dressed, well fed, 
He makes a lot of money, so ‘tis said ; 
But best of all, sweet girl, his love for you, 
Unmixed with selfishness, is strong and true. 
You'll be, fair maid, the very first to wed. 
—G. M. /. 
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A CHAPTER ON FLORIDA COOKERY. 
Roast Pig, Rice and Hominy, and Other Appetizers. 


IFTEEN or twenty years 
ago cooking, in all sec- 
tions of our country, was 
a much more unpopular 

art than to-day. The ladies of the 

South paid comparatively little atten- 

tion to cookery ; indeed, with trained 

servants and well-filled pantries, the 
position of a housekeeper is a very 
different one from that of the lady who 
presides over a home where neither of 
these conditions exists, but where house- 
wifely skill must needs supplement with 
taste and deftness the narrow income. 


ROAST PIG. 


For grand occasions roast pig is and was the stand- 
ard dish in the South ; and though its preparation in- 
volves considerable labor, it is not really so much 
trouble as one might suppose. Select a plump pig 
about a month old, and get the good man of the house, 
or one of the boys, to kill him. Have ready a boiler 
of scalding water, then, holding the pig by the hind 
legs, plunge it into the boiling water and shake it 
about violently until its hair can be pulled off by the 
handfuls. ‘lake it out and wipe it dry, and with a 
coarse cloth or brush rub the hair off, brushing from 
the tail to the head until the skin is perfectly clean. 
Cut it open, take out the entrails, and wash thor- 
oughly in cold water, then with soda and water, next 
with salt and water, rinse and wipe dry. For stuffing, 
take a cupful of bread crumbs, half a chopped onion, 
two teaspoonfuls of powdered sage, three tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter, a saltspoonful of pepper, half a 
grated nutmeg, half a teaspoonful of salt, two well- 
beaten eggs; mix all these ingredients together ex- 
cept the eggs, moisten with half a cupful of warm 
water or milk, beat in the eggs, and stuff the pig into 
his natural size and shape. Sew him up and bend 
his hind legs forward and his forefeet backward, 
under and close to the body, dry it well and dredge 
with flour. Put it to roast with a little hot water 
slightly salted in the dripping pan. Baste with butter 
and water, as the pig gradually warms, afterwards 
with the drippings. When it begins to smoke or 
steam, rub it over every five minutes or so with a 
cloth dipped in melted butter; do not omit this pre- 
caution, or the skin will not be tender and soft after 
it begins to brown. A month-old pig will require 
about two hours to roast if the fire be steady. Serve 
on a large platter with leaves of parsley and lettuce 
arranged tastily around its sides; place in his mouth 
a sprig of cauliflower, bunch of parsley or whatever 
may be convenient. Skim the gravy well, add a little 
hot water, thicken with browned flour, boil up once, 
strain and serve in atureen. In carving the pig, cut 
off the head first. then split down the back, take off 
the hams and shoulders, and separate the ribs. Plain 


boiled rice usually accompanies this dish, and is also 
often used in the stuffing, properly seasoned, etc. 


RICE AND HOMINY. 


Rice and hominy are very much used here, and as 
a friend (who had reared a family of children) re- 
marked, “I don’t see how a housekeeper ever gets 
along without hominy, it is such a nice, wholesome 
food for old and young.” The hominy we use is not 
the large kind, sold under that name in the North, but 
what is termed “ grits” or “ pearl hominy.” It is,asa 
breakfast dish, so suitable and convenient that it 
should be in more common use throughout the North. 
Eaten with milk, a little fresh butter, or in the winter 
season with gravy, it is the staple breakfast dish in 
the South. 

RICE PILAU. 

Another old-time dish is rice pilau (pronounced 
pelo), made with rice and chickens—fresh pork will 
answer. Put on the chickens to boil—after having 
properly cut them in pieces—with about one quart of 
water, when nearly tender add twocupfuls of washed 
rice, set where it will boil slowly, stir just enough to 
prevent sticking to the bottom of the pot. It should, 
when done, be taken out as nearly whole as possible. 
To do this, loosen the sides and bottom with a knife, 
and holding the pot at an angle, let some one assist 
its slide into the tureen. 

OKRA. 


Okra is one of our summer vegetables, and is pre- 
pared in a great variety of ways. It is one of the 
principal ingredients in the famous “Gumbo” soup. 
The pods boiled until tender in slightly salted water, 
drained and dressed with drawn butter, are a delicate 
accompaniment to the light, hot biscuit almost in- 
variably found at the supper tables of the South. 

Eggplant is a favorite vegetable here, and there 
are many novel ways of preparing it for the table, of 
which a few of the best follow: 

Baked Eggplant. 

Select large fruit, cut through transversely, score deeply 
with a sharp knife, being careful not to break the skin, 
place skin downward, closely packed in a dripping pan, 
adding half a cupful of water slightly salted. When baked 
tender remove toa platter and butter each piece, pepper 
lightly, and those who have never tried the dish will be 
surprised at its delicacy. 

Eggplant Soup. 

Pare and cut into small pieces four of the “eggs,” let 
them lie in salted water for an hour, remove from this to the 
soup kettle, adding about two quarts of water, and boil 
until tender. Have ready alump of butter the size of a 
walnut, rolled in flour; add this, and a cupful of sweet 
cream (milk will answer); season to taste and serve with 
crackers. 

Eggplant Preserve. 

This unique delicacy is very fine, and has the merit of 
being easily prepared. Pare and cut into slices half an 
inch thick, add pound for pound of sugar, and let it stand 
over night. Next morning put on over a rather slow fire, 
let it come to a boil, and cook slowly for several hours, 
until the slices are transparent. This very much resem- 
bles fig preserves, and is a good substitute. 
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FIELD PEAS. 

The vine of our best variety is of very vigorous 
growth, and the peas are usually planted at the last 
plowing of the corn, between the hills of corn, where 
they grow and bear and climb the stalks of corn and 
bear still more, even until frost cuts them off. They 
can be used either as “ snaps,” or, at a later period of 
growth, shelled. They are cooked as we cook string 
beans, with a piece of pork. 

The fruit of the passion flower, though pleasing to 
the eye in form and color, has a decidedly offensive 
taste and smell to most people on first acquaintance, 
but like many of the tropical fruits whose insipid 
sweetness and intense odor are at first anything but 
pleasant to the unaccustomed palate, one soon learns 
to really hanker after them. The passion vine, or 
May pop, as it is termed in Florida, is to be met with 
in wild profusion in every old field, a vigorous grower 
in this clime, twining its tendrils firmly among the 
slender palmetto stalks, and over and through the 
many varieties of shrubs and rare, strange growths 
of the semi-tropics. ‘The tlower is perhaps known to 
most readers, as it is very successfully grown as a 
house plant, but is worthy a brief description for the 
benefit of others. Gray, in his manual, says it was 
named by the early missionaries of South America, 
from its fancied resemblance to the implements of 
the crucifixion. The flowers are large and striking 
rather than showy in appearance. ‘The flesh-colored 
calyx is crowned with a purple and flesh-colored 
fringe. The fruit is the size and shape of a hen’s egg. 
Pineapple Pudding. 

One cupful of sugar, four eggs, one-half cupful of butter, 
one cupful of cream, one pineapple grated. Beat the butter 
and sugar to a cream, add the beaten yolks of eggs, then 
the pineapple and cream, and lastly the beaten whites 
whipped in lightly. Bake with undercrust only. 

Orange Roly-poly. 

This is always hailed with delight, the “ windfalls” of 
the orange groves being called into requisition for pud- 
dings, pies, etc. For the roly-poly make a light paste as 
for apple dumplings, roll in an oblong sheet and lay or- 
anges, peeled, sliced and seeded, thickly over, sprinkle 
liberally with white sugar, scatter a teaspoontul of the 
grated yellow rind over all and roll up closely, folding the 
ends to secure the sirup. Boil in a pudding cloth one and 
one-half hours; eat with lemon sauce. 

Remotely situated as we often are here in the South, 
where railroads do not even yet place us “ten miles 
from an apple,” there are many little side dishes that 
are not only very appetizing in themselves, but which 
take the place of what we could get if neartown. For 
instance, cheese so very soon becomes stale. and needs 
i little freshening to make it palatable. One of the 
nicest little relishes is made by heating a lump of 
butter in a saucepan; have ready some thin slices of 
cheese and half a dozen well-beaten eggs, let the 
cheese just commence to simmer in the butter, stir in 
the eggs, and as they “set” toss them over with a 
fork until ail are cooked. Serve at once. 

Fricasseed Eggs. 
Fricasseed eggs is another of those dishes prepared of 
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the simplest material, yet giving quite an “air™ to the 
breakfast or tea table. Boil six eggs hard, cut in half 
crosswise and take out the yolks. Chop these fine, or rub 
to a paste, with a little ground tongue or ham or cold fowl, 
some minced parsley, a little melted butter and a very 
little made mustard. Work well together and fill the 
whites with it, setting them close to each other in a deep 
covered dish, the open ends up. Have ready some veal 
gravy, or chicken broth, heat to boiling in a saucepan, 
with half a teaspoonful of parsley, salt and pepper, and 
lastly three tablespoonfuls of cream to a cupful of the 
broth. Boil up, pour smoking hot over the eggs, let them 
stand five minutes closely covered and send them to table. 
The dish is “ delectable.” 

Clabber. 

In the summer, while the cows are up, clabber is usually 
served at least for dinner and ofttimes for supper. A par- 
ticularly nice way of serving this is to have a bowl for 
each member of the family, into which strain the milk, and 
when it turns, 7. ¢., becomes a smooth thick cake like blanc- 
mange, serve in the same dish, eaten with white sugar 
sprinkled over it. This is really a delightful dessert, 
though so simple. 

The variety of warm bread is endless, as also the 
quality. From the efforts of the humblest housewife 
to the achievements of the chief cook, is but a series 
of tlapjacks, corn bread, fritters, waffles and biscuit, 
all piping hot from the stove to the table. Southern 
cornmeal certainly does not need so many “trim- 
mings” to make good bread as that got in the North. 
Risen Corn Bread. 

When made aiter the following very popular and reliable 


recipe it must be of good lively meal. Mix a tolerably . 


stiff dough of cornmeal and boiling water, a little salt and 
a tablespoonful of lard or butter. Let it stand four or five 
hours until light, made into small loaves as you would 
wheat bread, and bake with a moderate steady heat. 

Ege Bread. 

This is one of the best of corn breads, and | append the 
recipe. Half a cupful of bread crumbs soaked in a pint of 
milk, two eggs, two cupfuls of cornmeal, one tablespoon- 
ful of lard or butter, one teaspoonful of salt. Beat the 
eggs light and the soaked bread crumbs to a batter, melt 
the shortening, stir all together until hard, and bake in 
shallow tins very quickly. 

Floridian.” 


WHAT FOLKS SAY ABOUT EATING. 

In good eating there is happiness.—Apicius. 

Thou shouldst eat to live, not live to eat.—Cicero. 

A rich man may eat when he will, but a poor man when 
he can.—Diogenes. 

Eating to repletion is bad: but what we eat should be 
good of its kind.—Dr. S. S. Fitch. 

It is not the eating, but the inordinate desire thereof, 
that ought to be blamed —St. Augustine. 

In eating it is a great fault for a man to be ignorant of 
the measure of his own stomach.—Seneca. 

Animals feed, man eats; tell me what you eat, and how 
you eat, and I will tell you what you are; the man of in. 
tellect alone knows how to eat.—B. Savarin. 

Eat not for the pleasure thou mayest find therein; eat 
to increase thy strength; eat to preserve the life which 
thou hast received from heaven.—Confucius. 
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Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
SERVANTS. 

One of Them Discusses Sensibly the Household Problem. 
<@EFINED: “One who labors for an- 
0 other.” Scripture quotation : “Art thou 
| called being a servant? Care not for 
| it; but if thou mayest be made free, 
use it rather.” I am adomestic servant, 

Se and have been for ten years. We sel- 
dom find an educated person in like 
position ; ¢Aey &re what is called free. But were I 
one of that number and anxious to be of use to 
others, I would not wish to change my position. 
Who among those that sew from morn till night, or 
are clerks in crowded stores, or labor in buzzing fac’ 
tories, or as teachers, feel the sacred responsibility 
that home helpers experience? I have been with 
families who traveled most of the time, and one 
who is nurse and maid has a good opportunity of 
studying human nature. She meets women of all 
classes, as well as servants and children. 

Women sympathize with each other over their 
trials with “ the girl,”’ yet in nine cases out of ten the 
girl is not the one in fault. There are some “ mis- 
tresses’ who appear unable to find any other subject 
that entertains their callers as much as incidents 
relating to their servants. Such ladies appear to 
think of servants as a class with no exceptions; that 
all are saucy, lazy, independent, selfish, dishonest 
and in fact “a bad lot” altogether. On reading a 
recipe, we find the writer declaring that it “should 
not be trusted to the servant to prepare.” This 
meets the eye of one who has a servant who 
is over-anxious to do anything to please her 
mistress. On the verandas of hotels, in the sum- 
mer, topics for conversation are scarce, and “ my 
girl’ is always an interesting one. One lady 
has a girl who has been with her three years, and 
she says that “ Katie is getting so domineering, if 
ever I go into the kitchen, she just sends me out.” 
She is instructed by her hearer how to treat her 
Katie, and then discharge her if not obeyed. On 
return to the city, I make the acquaintance of this 
horrible Katie. She is a very pleasant girl, and 
all about her department shows signs of interest in 
her duties. Speaking of her mistress, she says: 
“She used to be easily pleased; she used to have so 
many cares, other than the kitchen, that she used to 
be relieved to know that I was able to manage it: 
but since she returned from the country she seems so 
different, and I do hope she will again be as of old.” 

In another house the help seem to have such an 
indifferent manner of doing their duties, the mistress 
being heard from all over the house. ‘The chamber- 
maid is called to a bedroom to see some dust on the 
rounds of achair. The lady is scolding and calling 
her a deceitful girl, while the girl looks as though 
she does not care, and after removing the dust stands 
waiting to hear more fault found; but as none can 
be found by the mistress, she is dismissed. Next we 

hear her in the nursery, scolding the nurse for not 


keeping the room in better order. (Nurse is rocking 
the baby, who was awakened by the loud talking.) 
In the kitchen, she finds a very culpable cook, who 
has wasted a spoonful of butter (though she does not 
notice the quantity of cakes left on the children’s 
plates). 

When we hear children finding fault, and fretting 
with whatever one tries to do to please them, the best 
thing for them is to give them something to occupy 
their minds; and if older ones had something worth 
thinking about it would lessen their fancied trials 
over that which has been put into others’ hands to do. 

In another house we find the condition quite dif- 
ferent. Helpers are busy putting things in order, 
children are singing, and everything looks bright and 
cheerful. Lady enters from her morning walk and 
marketing ; remarks about how quickly the work was 
done, and how nice and cheerful the fires look; re- 
quests the cook to have a good dinner, as she is so 
hungry (after which she declares that the dinner was 
very nice). Returning to her room for a rest, she 
thinks, “what a blessing it is to have such good 
help!” Encouragement and praise will accomplish 
wonders. 

Another mistress has a girl who is willing to cook, 
wash, iron, scrub, bake, nurse, sew, market and shop; 
to do everything at once were it possible. The mis- 
tress loves to do her own housework, always did do 
it till fortune smiled on her, and then it was neces- 
sary to keep help. Having her mind on nothing else, 
she is quite miserable, and at a loss to know how to 
employ her time. 

It can be easily noticed that the children of the 
rich are less refined than those of the poor. Why 
should this be? The answer generally given is that 
the children are with low-bred nurses so much of the 
time, that they learn their ways. Ask the parent why 
she has help that are not proper associates for her 
children, and the answer is generally: “I can’t find 
a respectable girl who is willing to wear an apron.” 
Now, why should this article keep a girl from a good 
home, or why should a lady refuse a girl who would 
be so much better for her children’s welfare, just on 
account of anapron? How often do we read in ad- 
vertisements, “‘ Wanted—A respectable American girl 
as nurse, willing to wear an apron.” The one who 
answers is one who “would rather wear one, as it is 
the means of attraction on the street.” 

The neighbor has a nurse who came recently. She 
comes out of the front door with her big apron on, 
walking with the children. She is surprised to hear 
“Ah there!” Looking up she meets the eyes of a 
coachman. The children think it very cute and cun 
ning, though nurse tells them it is rude and not polite 
to speak so. On the corner, a policeman causes in- 
dignation to rise again. The children “act him off” 
that evening in the midst of company, very much to 

the mortification of the parents, and the nurse is re- 
quested to be more careful how she acts when out 
with her children. If ladies knew what their children 
are apt to hear on. the street, when trusted with low- 
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class help wearing an expensive apron, perhaps they 
would think more about the girl and less of the apron. 

A nurse should not try to look and dress like her 
mistress ; but to have her attire plain and neat, and 
to keep her mind on her charge. How often is the 
mistress heard to remark that if it were not for the 
apron, “the girl” would look like one of the family, 
and how mortifying it would be to meet an acquaint- 
ance on the street and feel that there is need of in- 
troduction. Is the nurse properly any lower in the 
estimation of the lady than is the clerk to the pro- 
prietor? The merchant does not clothe his clerk 
with a uniform to show his position, in order that he 
may be treated with less respect. A man introduces 
John as his clerk. A lady introduces Ellen as her 
nurse. What harm is done? Ellen has sense enough 
to know her place and her relations to those with 
whom she comes in contact. 

Another question is with reference to wages. A 
very wealthy family employ six servants. All except 
the cook receive fifteen dollars per month; the cook 
has eighteen dollars. The girls have but little to do, 
and go about among their acquaintances, making 
them feel discontented and wish to find a place with 
generous salary and little work. Such places are 
very scarce, and an honest, industrious girl would 
rather work and earn her wages than receive them as 
a mere show or advertisement of the wealth of her 
employers. 

Another mistress informs her neighbor that she 
has “a jewel of a girl” for only five dollars; the 
neighbor has been paying twelve, but her work is 
much harder, the family larger, her girl has no time 
to herself save that required for sleep at night. 
Neighbor No. 2 thinks that as Neighbor No. 1 pays 
only five dollars, she ought not to pay any more; and 
as her girl cannot pay for sewing done, buy shoes, 
hats and clothe herself on that amount, she has to 
make a change. There are no two families alike in 
regard to living, the work is not conducted just the 
same, children’s requirements are different, as well 
as those of the mistress. Sometimes a good article 
can be purchased at very low rates, but some people 
judge goods entirely according to the price. To 
know what a servant is worth, try her till her capaci- 
ties are shown. If she is worth more than it is pos- 
sible to spare, let her know it. If the right kind of 
a girl, she will accept from the right kind of an em- 
ployer such sum as can properly be paid. A self- 
respecting girl would rather be with some families 
at three dollars a month than with others for twenty 
dollars. 

A lady needs care in sickness; the doctor advises 
her to have a reliable trained nurse. But an acquaint- 
ance knows of a woman who does not ask as much 
wages as would a trained nurse, and an engagement 
is made. She proves to be a nervous, fidgety per- 
son, afraid to touch the baby lest she might make it 
cry. The baby is neglected, it cries, it must be in 
pain. It must have anise seed, catnip tea, paregoric, 
cordials of any kind that the neighbors are good 


enough to advise—anything, so the baby will not dis- 
turb the mother, and so that it will sleep well at night. 
The infant endures the treatment for two weeks; 
then the cries disturb no one! The mother has 
learned at a terrible price that good service com- 
mands a good price. She has a trained nurse next 
time, and relies on the doctor’s advice instead of that 
given by officious neighbors. 

It is interesting to notice the different ways in 
which children are brought up. The first thing a 
nurse should do is to understand the mother’s ways 
and desires in regard to her little ones, as no two 
mothers have quite the same ideas. When the child 
is simply “to be cared for and managed as the nurse 
thinks best,” a heavy responsibility rests on that per- 
son. Happily there are few mothers who trust ser- 
vants to that extent, for few servants are capable of 
the charge ; but many times the nurse’s judgment is 
wiser than the mother’s. When the nurse is with the 
children more than the mother, she understands 
them better, and knows the requirements of each. 

On one occasion the nurse was very anxious to 
have her five-year-old charge accompany her to 
church. Having obtained the mother’s consent, she 
next explained to the child that all grown folks who 
have a desire to be good, attend church, and as Edith 
was such a big girl, she could help the people sing. 
Edith thought this would be just the thing, and both 
were starting out of the front door in high spirits, 
when mamma came out to tell nurse that Edith was 
such a little girl that she would soon become tired, 
and to bring her home if she wished to come. The 
mother’s words had more weight than those of the 
nurse, and Edith soon became tired. 

A child three years old is not expected to sit still 
enough for church service. Yet such an one has 
missed but three Sundays for six months. There are 
ways of keeping them busy, and that is the only way 
to keep them from getting restless and uneasy. One 
who has the care of children soon becomes enabled to 
entertain them and yet listen to others. A pencil and 
paper is a very good means of ensuring content, and 
after service they should be praised for “ keeping so 
quiet, like grown folks.” Children need to be kept 
busy, and the true nurse will not neglect them, to fol- 
low her own thoughts while the child is in mischief. 

In one servants’ dining hall there were four nurses, 
each with a child, all waiting for their dinners to be 
brought. ‘Three of the girls were talking nonsense 
to the waiter, while the children were playing cars 
with the vacant chairs, quarreling and making a bed- 
lam. The fourth nurse and her child were conversing 
together and arranging toothpicks in different pat- 
terns, which was instructing the child as well as keep- 
ing him quiet. 

There are many dishonest servants; but is it fair 
to speak of all as being so? Doubtless the habitual 
retlection upon the honesty of servants has driven 
many of them to dishonest practices from a feeling 
of sheer revenge. Such a wholesale imputation is a 
great mistake. here are as many classes of work- 
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ing people as there are of mistresses and masters. 
And if mistresses thought of them in that respect, 
and did not judge all by the standard of the un- 
worthy, they would find a high class as well as a low 
one. We must suppose that those who read Goop 
HovuSEKEEPING have become imbued with its spirit 
of higher life for the household. Perhaps the thoughts 
and suggestions here advanced will enable some one 
to solve the servant problem, which so many ladies 
declare to be the most serious in their experience. 
—Emma Fitchne Austin. 
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A DIME’S WORTH OF DATES. 
A Delicious Fruit Rarely Used in Cookery. 


HAT delicious dried fruit, the date, is, as far 
as observation goes, quite rarely used in 
household cookery. Notwithstanding that 
dates are usually less expensive than raisins, 

housekeepers seem seldom to appreciate their value 
as a substitute for the latter. A box of dates, if put 
in a cool, dry place, will keep well, and assist greatly 
in varying our list of cakes, puddings and the like. 
Even a single pound of the article wiil give its rich, 
distinctive flavor to several compounds that, were 
raisins used, would be comparatively commonplace. 
It has long been our custom to serve on the New 
Year's Eve tea table a well-piled plate of 

Date Bread. 

Toa pint of white bread sponge, well raised, add half a 
cupful of warm water, one tablespoonful of lard, one- 
quarter cupful of molasses, and one cupful of stoned dates. 
Stir in enough rye flour to make a soft dough. Stir well, 
or knead lightly, put in the pan, and when light bake for 
one hour. 

Date Pudding 

Is as delicious as it is easily made, and, although quite 
simple, will be generally pronounced “very rich.” Take 
two cupfuls of graham fiour, one cupful of milk, one cup- 
ful of molasses, one teaspoonful of salt and one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda. Mix, and add last of all one large cup- 
ful of dates, stoned and cut in pieces. Boil three hours 
and finish off with fifteen minutes in a hot oven. Serve 
with the following 
Sauce. 

One-half cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar and one 
egg, beaten together toa froth; just before serving add 
one cupful of boiling milk, nutmeg to taste and wine, if 
one likes. 

Date Meringue 

Is adelicate dessert, and may be quickly made in a 
case of unexpected company, if one has at hand the size 
gua non. Beat the whites of five eggs to a stiff froth, 
add three tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one-half pound of 
dates, stoned and cut up fine. Bake fifteen minutes ina 
moderate oven. Serve, as soon as cool, with thick, sweet 
cream, or a custard made with the yolks. 

A healthy and enjoyable dessert for the children’s 
dinner is called 
Frugality Pudding. 

Fill your pudding pail not more than one-half full of 
fine bread crumbs. Cover well with milk, anc let it soften. 
Now add two well-beaten eggs and a small cupful of stoned 


dates. Boil steadily for one hour, and serve with sweet- 
ened cream. 


New England housekeepers are such noted cake 
makers that one can hardly hope to offer a new 
recipe, but this is at least a little unusual, and has 
the merit of keeping indefinitely. 

Date Cake. 

One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful 
of molasses, one cupful of cider, three eggs, one teaspoon- 
ful each of cinnamon and cloves, a little nutmug, a tea- 
spoonful of soda, one pound of dates, stoned and cut up 
fine, and flour enough to mix pretty stiff. Bake at least 
one hour. 

Date Teacake. 

One-half cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, one egg, 
one cupful of milk, four cupfuls of flour, salt, three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Add last one cupful of 
chopped dates. Bake in long, shallow pans, and serve 
warm with butter, or with a liquid sauce for dessert. 
Dates and Almonds 

Prepared together is an Eastern dish, very delicious, 
but almost too rich for our liking. To make it, cut a slit 
in each date, slip out the stone and insert a blanched 
almond. Then prepare a rich sugar sirup. When it boils, 
put in the dates, stew gently until they are easily pierced 
all through, remove from the fire, and serve cold. 

Dessert Dates 

May have a peanut or almond put in place of the stone, 
and the date rolled in coarse granulated sugar, or dipped 
in thin frosting. Prettily arranged, they will be found at- 
tractive alike to the eye and the palate. 

—Lina Daiton. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 
259. Beeswax and salt on a rusty iron. 


260. Cleaning frosted silver ornaments, by dissolv- 
ing a lump of soda in a pan of boiling water and 
letting them stand in it a few moments, adding a 
little yellow soap and rubbing the articles with a soft 
brush, then drying on a brick, in a hot oven. 

261. Making jelly by boiling the juice twenty min- 
utes, adding, cupful for cupful, sugar heated in the 


oven and cooking eight minutes longer. 


262. Milk to clean oilcloth. 


263. Pickling beans by cooking tender, and putting 
in a jar of hot vinegar, sweetened and highly seasoned 
with cinnamon and pepper. 


264. Pineapple punch for a summer drink: ‘The 
juice of six oranges and six lemons, sugar to taste, 
adding, to chopped ice, some sliced pineapple and 
pouring over it two quarts of water. 

265. Broiling tomatoes and sprinkling with a little 
cheese while cooking. 

266. Washing a red damask tablecloth in weak hot 
suds, with a handful of salt added, speedily rubbing 
out and scalding a few moments, then running through 
a wringer, and starching. 

267. Glycerine to remove coffee stains from white 
or colored goods. 

Try again next month. 

—Ruth Hail. 
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DINNER TABLE ETIQUETTE. 

HE correct way of setting a dinner table for 
twelve or fourteen persons is to first cover it 
with a thick flannel undercloth made espe- 
cially for this purpose. Over that place a 

snow-white damask cloth, which may again be covered 
with any fancy cloth the hostess may select. The 
plates, which are put upon the table even distances 
apart, should be the handsomest china that the pantry 
affords. Aspace of two feet is allowed to each guest- 
The butler next places his silver around. It comprises 
two dinner forks to the left of each plate; also an 
oyster fork with the prongs resting on the edge of the 
plate, and a dinner knife and a tablespoon for soup 
at the right of each plate. Then the glasses, six or 
seven in number, are arranged to the right, on a line 
with the inner edge of the plate. Sauterne should 
be served with oysters, sherry with soup, hock or 
sauterne with fish; after that champagne with the 
next course down to game, burgundy or claret with 
game, and old Madeira with desserts. At each end 
of the table there should be a large silver comptier 
filled with fruit ; next two low comptiers at each end 
filled with cakes and meringue glacés, with a dish of 
fruit glacé and candied cherries. A large centre piece 
of flowers is placed in the middle of the table, with 
two comptiers at each side filled with favors for the 
ladies. Then come six silver shells, three on each 
end, filled with olives and salted almonds to be eaten 
after the soup. Six or eight handsome silver salt- 
cellars should be arranged on the table, one for two 
guests at the side of the plate. Four decanters 
covered with silver filagree work are arranged, two at 
each end of the table, with two jugs containing claret 
and sherry. The napkins should be large and of 
damask, folded so as to reveal the monogram, and 
should form the receptacle for the dinner roll. When 
the guest takes the roll out of the napkin he places it 
on the left of his plate. The finger bowls may be of 
gold, silver, Russian enamel ware of very fine glass, 
and should not be passed around until after the ice 
cream has been served. Table decorations should 
consist of a large centre of flowers extending within 
ten inches of the inner edge of the plate, which should 
be just high enough to permit the guests to look over 
it. Corsage bouquets and boutonniétres may be placed 
at the plate of each guest. On a side table there are 
always extra dishes, silver and plates, to replenish the 
table when occasion requires.—London Epicure. 


HOW MACARONI IS MADE IN ITALY. 

The hardest and flintiest varieties of wheat are 
selected, first washed and then thoroughly dried in 
the sun. This wheat is then coarsely ground and 
run through a revolving sieve to separate the starch 


cessively passed through a series of six hand 
sieves, each a little finer than the preceding, for 
the purpose of separating the flinty portions from 
the bran. This apparently simple process requires 
considerable skill, and a certain knack which it takes 
time to acquire. 

The motion which is given to the sieves by the sifters 
is half rotary and half up and down, with an indescrib- 
able side motion, which can only be characterized as 
a “ boomerang,” for it throws the mass which is being 
sifted in an opposite direction to that taken by the 
sieve. Every few minutes each sifter pauses and 
skims off the bran which has worked to the top and 
center of the sieve, and after these various manipula- 
tions there remains a clean, flinty farina, known as 
semolina. This is then mixed with warm water into 
a stiff dough, and this dough is thoroughly kneaded 
by means of a long prism-like, hardwood lever, so 
adjusted that the spring of the timber may be utilized 
in alternately raising and depressing it upon the mass 
of dough, which is then pressed and kneaded into the 
required consistency. Itisrather amusing to see two 
or three men sitting on the end of this lever and bob- 
bing up and down so as to throw their weight at one 
instant on the lever, bringing it down into the dough, 
and then allowing it to spring up again, in order that 
it may be brought down in a new place. 

After it has been thus mixed and kneaded for about 
an hour, the dough is put into presses with perforated 
bottoms, and, pressure being applied, it comes out 
through these holes in the shape known to us as mac- 
aroni. At this stage of the process it is, of course, 
soft and flexible, and in order to keep the various 
little strings of dough from sticking together, it is 
constantly fanned by a boy, so that the current of air 
thus made may slightly dry the outside of the strings 
and prevent them from adhering. Itis then cut off 
and hung on racks or frames made of bamboo to dry. 
As it hangs on the frames the different pieces are of 
unequal length, and a boy passes rapidly over them, 
wringing off the longer ends to make them uniform. 
The drying has to be done in the shade and in a 
place not exposed to the wind; for, if dried too 
quickly, or if the slender pieces were blown against 
one another, they would be apt to breal:. When 
sufficiently dry it is removed from the frames and 
packed in boxes such as are familiar to all grocers. 
—Scientific American. 


‘“*THE CHILDREN GET THE GRAVY." 

* You know,” said the father of a family, “it makes 
me laugh whenever I[ think of the children’s absolute 
nerve about the gravy. What I mean is that when 
we have a steak, or roast beef, or anything that has 
gravy with it, the children take it all, down to the last 
drop, without leaving a speck for their father and 
mother. And they're perfectly sound-hearted, whole- 
some children, too, who would do anything they could 
for their parents. But about some things they have 
a selfishness that appears to be perfectly natural to 
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children and that I suppose is bred in indulgence. 
They have all their lives been accustomed to having 
everything that their parents could give them, and so 
they come to expect it. 

“ But I smile again as I| recall the fact that when [ 
was a boy I gotall the gravy. Time and again I have 
seen my father tip the dish so that he might get for 
me the last drop, while he had none for himself. He 
was very fond of gravy, too, but he never said so; 
with grave courtesy he gave it all to me as though I 
were entitled to it. When I grew a little older I re- 
proached myself sometimes for having taken it all; 
when I grewolder still and came to know him as man 
to man, and came to know how gentle, and affection- 
ate, and forbearing, and generous he was, I came to 
know that he wouldn’t for the world have marred 
my pleasure by so much as a word—that the simple 
fact was that it was a far greater pleasure to him 
to give me the gravy than it would have been to eat 
it himself. 

* And now when the children pass their plates | 
gravely dish out the gravy down to the last drop, and 
I say nothing for fear that they will rob me of the 
selfish pleasure of giving it allto them. But I smile 
to myself once more as I think of what will happen 
when they come to have children of their own. I| 
know what they'll do then; they'll give it all to 
the children, down to the last, last drop.”—New 
York Sun. 


COFFEE. 

Oh coffee! thou dost scatter all our cares, thou the object of 
the vows of him who devotes himself to study. 

The beverage of the friends of the Holy, it imparts health to 
those of his servants who toil to acquire wisdom. 

A drink innocent as the pure milk, differing therefrom but in 
its dark color. 

Delicious drink, whose color is the seal that answers to its 
purity. 

“Tis a wine which no care could possibly resist when the cup- 
bearer presents it. 

Whoso has once known the warmth has henceforth 
only aversion for wine and the liquor of the casks. 


Another version of the same reads as follows: 


Oh coffee! loved and fragrant drink, thou drivest care away, 

The object thou of that man’s wish who studies night and day, 

Thou soothest him, thou giv’st him health, and God doth 
favor those 

Who walk straight on in wisdom’s ways, nor seek their own 
repose. 

Fragrant as musk thy berry is, yet black as ink in sooth! 

And he who sips thy fragrant cup can only know the truth. 

Insensate they who tasting not yet vilify its use, 

For when they thirst and seek its help, God will the gift 
refuse. 

Oh coffee is our wealth! for see, where’er on earth it grows 

Men live whose aims are noble, true virtues who disclose. 

—From an old Arabian manuscript: 


BEHOLD! this is the use of education : 

That print may be perpetual recreation; 

Each one no more a dull, unthinking elf, 

But every man good company for himself. 

Food to the body, blessing to the mind, 

To comfort, help, inspire and bless mankind. 
—James B. Wiggin. 


[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.| 
—Goop HousEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cosy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 


TO FLAVOR BUTTER. 
Editor of Gooo HOUSEKEEPING : 

Wrap half a pound of the finest butter in cheese 
cloth, as little as will well cover the butter. Fill a 
large vegetable dish with nasturtium or clover blos- 
soms. Place the butter down deep in the midst, piling 
the blossoms closely over the butter. Then place on 
the cover of the dish and leave for twenty-four hours 
or longer. Serve on thin slices of bread. Some 
English families raise flowers for this purpose. 

New Haven, Cr. Mrs. C. A. W. 


‘OLD-FASHIONED LEMON PIE.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Will you inquire among your multitudinous friends 
whether any of them can furnish a recipe for O/d- 


Jashioned Lemon Pie? A\l 1 remember about it is 


that the lemon was cut up into the pie, and sweetened 
with molasses. . 

This perhaps does not sound very appetizing, but 
the more refined article of the present day has refined 
away all the richness of the old-fashioned article. [ 
have sought in vain for the recipe among my friends. 

HARTFORD, Cr. 


There are almost, if not quite, as many ways of 
making lemon pies as there are people who make 
them. A good lemon pie is worth all it costs, of 
trouble or expense, but a poor one is hardly worth 
talking about, to say nothing of its construction and 
cooking. There must be among the readers of Goop 
HouSEKEEPING many who know how to make a good 
old-fashioned lemon pie, and we shall be glad to have 
them favor Goop HousEKEEPING and our corre- 
spondent with a recipe for same.—/diter of 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


Of all the periodicals for the housewife none can 
compare with Goop HousEKEEPING. The contents 
of the numbers for ’95 are, if possible, better than 
those of any previous issues, and the contents cover 
the wide and diversified range of topics, themes and 
departments the good housekeeper is interested in. 
For example, the March issue has twenty-eight arti- 
cles covering topics in woman's realm from kitchen 
to reading table.—Valley Spirit, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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‘*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”— Tennyson. 


nginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
LITTLE SWEETHEART. 
Here comes my little Sweetheart, 
With her wavy golden hair! 
Will she come and take a seat 
In papa’s easy chair ! 


“ Am I your little Sweetheart ?“ 
Said little Marguerite 

“ Will you truly marry me?” 
And she climbed into her seat. 

“ To-day your little Sweetheart 
Kode out with her pony new 

And saw the house she'll live in 
When she shail marry you. 


“ The place is where my Sweetheart 
That I shall live with you?” 
“ It’s up a long lane, Papa, 
Where are ducks, both black and blue.” 
Next night he called nis Sweenteart 
And took her down to their brook 
Where all so bright and “ quacky ” 
Were ducks in a shady nook. 
D. P. D. Coolidge. 


@ @ ¢ 
SWEETS AND FRUITS FOR CHILDREN. 

Itis very harmful to eat anything at irregular inter- 
vals, “ between meals ” as the phrase goes, no matter 
iowinnocent the article eaten may be. Weconstantly 
protest against the giving even of breast milk at 
tegular intervals whenever the baby cries. Much 
ithe digestive trouble of babies comes from the 
remicious habit. Children’s meals may be given at 
different hours from adults’ meals, and usually young 
uildren require a larger number of meals. But food 
nust, nevertheless, be always given at fixed times and 
a fixed quantities, with due allowance, of course, for 
wavoidable variations. If a child is to be allowed 
tuit or any other food it must be at a fixed time, and 
0 one should be allowed to interfere with this. 

Even perfectly ripe and fresh fruit is not good 
‘or all persons, though for most persons we think it 
‘in proper quantity and at proper times. Many 
adults cannot eat it at all without peril of some form 
‘indigestion. Whenever fruit is to be given to a 
ctild, it should be at table ; for instance (thoroughly 
"pe and fresh fruit only being always understood), it 
Bakes a good beginning for the breakfast, and a good 


dessert for the midday meal. If the children are 
taking milk with the meal and the fruit is of a sort 
usually thought to be incompatible with milk, then 
let a regular hour in the forenoon be taken, a sort of 
luncheon hour, to give them the fruit. It not only 
agrees better with them thus, but it teaches them the 
very necessary lesson that food is to be taken only 
at mealtime. 

Sugar, meaning sugar by itself, or used excessively 
in or on food, we consider as never desirable and 
usually as positively deleterious. Candy simply ex- 
aggerates the harm, because to the sugar is usually 
added something still less desirable. Some simple 
cakes are admissible, rich cakes not at all Ginger- 
bread and the simplest sponge cake are about all that 
we would allow children to have. Into: the proper 
food of mankind a certain amount of sugar enters. 
Not fruits only, but some table vegetables, most 
notably the beet, contain sugar ; so do some varieties 
of Indian corn. So far as the real wants of the sys- 
tem are concerned, very little sugar need be added to 
our food, if it be of a judicious variety. 

But on the other hand, to most persons probably, a 
certain amount of food recognizably sweet is a per- 
missible luxury. Just what the proper limit is varies 
with different constitutions and digestions. The 
damage done to the teeth and to the digestive func- 
tions of children by the free use of sweets, is, in the 
opinion of observant dentists and physicians, very 
great, not to mention remoter dangers. Itisa natural 
desire of parents to gratify the innocent wishes of 
their children if they may safely doso. Mostchildren 
like sweets, although there is no doubt that the inordi- 
nate craving for them often manifested is the result 
of teaching, and no more a natural desire than is that 
for tobacco, for instance. ‘The best way, we think, to 
grant proper indulgence without harm is to give the 
sweet, be it cake, ice cream, sugar or even candy, at 
the end of a meal, determining in advance what each 
child shall have. Sweets before a meal spoil the 
appetite. If fruit be found to agree, it may be given 
with more than one meal perday. The peanut should 
always be eaten, well roasted, at a meal, never before 
five years, and in small quantity only, until, say, ten 
years. Thereafter it may be allowed more freely, but 
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of a meal. 

One cannot always be on one’s guard against indis- 
creet relatives. But for ourselves, if any one outside 
of our dearest relatives habitually brought such things 
to our children, we should request him to discontinue 
his visits. The society of no friend can repay for the 
mischief so done to the digestion of one’s children.— 
Mother’s Nursery Guide. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AN EASTER EGGSTACY. 


O Goose that laid the golden egg! 
Your nose is out of joint! 

You need not scout the news I bring 
For here’s the case in point: 

A pansy purple, gorgeous egg 
Old Pumple-foot has laid,— 

No wonder all the barnyard fowls 
Keep up such loud tirade! 


And here are more of pink, anc blue, 
And green, and cherry red, 

For Dominic, and yellow-shanks,— 
The one we thought most dead. 


They’ve really done their level best, 
And old Black Danny, too, 
Sneaked off behind the barn,—and lo!— 
An egg—Policeman-blue ! 
They’re like the fruits Aladdin saw 
Down in the earthy caves,— 
No wonder every hen “ caw-caws,” 
And every rooster raves ! 
Hurrah! hurrah for Easter time, 
And let the truth be told— 
That chicks and children all have found— 
There’s better things than gold! 
—Mary U. Sturges. 
+? 4 
EFFECTS OF PUNISHMENT UPON CHILDREN. 

A few samples tell, in different language, the almost 
uniform tale of the outcome of the appeal to force. 
“T rebelled with feelings of hatred and of desire for 
revenge. It seemed to me unjust, imposed by sheer 
force, not reason.” One tells the story of being coaxed 
by older boys to steal some tobacco from his father. 
“IT was caught and given a whipping, no questions 
being asked and no explanation given. The result 
was certainly a fear of punishment in the future, but 


me because he wanted the tobacco himself, and so 
objected to my having any of it.” Another reports 
that the impression left by punishment was a mixture 
of a feeling of personal indignity suffered—a feeling 
so strong as to blot out the original offense—and a 
belief that she was punished for being detected. 
Another thought she was punished because her father 
was the stronger of the two; another that fear of harm 
to self induced people to do right things; another 
tells that he longed for the age of independence to 
arrive so that he might retaliate. One upon whom 
fear of punishment from God was freely impressed 
formed the idea that if he could put off death long 
enough, lying was the best way out of some things. 
One child (five years old) went in the front part of the 
house after she had been forbidden, and, falling, hurt 
herself. She was told that this was a punishment from 
God; whence she drew the not illogical conclusion 
that God was a tyrant, but that it was possible to out- 
wit him by being more careful next time, and not fall. 
ing down. One peculiarity of the method of induc- 
ing morality by creating fear is that some parents, in 
order to prevent lying, deem it advisable to lie them. 
selves; e. g., talk about cutting off the end of the 
boy’s tongue or making him leave home, etc. But 
there is hardly any need of multiplying incidents ; a! 
the reports re-enforce the lesson which moralists 
pretty much all schools have agreed in teaching—that 
the appeal to fear as such is morally harmful. () 
course, there are a number of cases where good re 
sults are said to have come from punishment, but in 
such cases the punishment was incidental, not the 
one important thing; it was the emphasis added to 
an explanation.—Prof. John Dewey. 


“LITTLE DIRTY FACE.” 


We have a little maid at home, 
She says, “ My name is Dwace.” 

To pa and ma she’s better known 
As “ Little Dirty Face.” 


You scrub and dress that child at ten— 
W nite muslin trimmed with lace— 
In fifteen minutes, often less, 
She’s Little Dirty Face. 


But smiles oft break that crust ef dirt, 
And smiles the dimples chase, 

And tender eyes light up with love 
That little dirty face. 


’Tis naught but superficial dirt, 
Which scrubbing will erase. 
So ma and pa are rather proud 

Of Little Dirty Face. 


On tot’s small phiz the trouble is 
To find a kissing place, 

But, stay—I see a rosebud mouth 
On Little Dirty Face. 


Then come and give that sweet “ bear hug.” 
Thou little toddling Grace. 

Thy soul's as pure as angel’s robes, 
‘My Little Dirty Face. 


—Boston Transcript 
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MY MOTHER. 


Some one I love comes back to me 
With every gentle face I see ; 
Beneath each wave of soft gray hair 

I seem to see my mother there. 

With every kindly glance and word 
It seems as if I must have heard 

Her speak, and felt her tender gaze 
With all the love of olden days. 

And I am moved to take her hand 
And tell her, now I understand 

How tired she grew beneath the strain 
Of feeling every loved one’s pain. 

No further burdens could she bear ; 
The promise of that land more fair 
Alone could tempt her from her child. 
And now if I could keep her here, 
No sacrifice could be too dear, 

No tempered winds for her too mild. 


Then I would smooth and kiss her face 
And by her side take my old place 
And sob my years and cares away. 

The tears I have so long repressed 
Would lose their ache upon her breast; 
I think if I could feel her touch 

Once more, it would not matter much 
How sunny or how dark the day. 


I love each mother that I see 

That brings my own so near to me; 
For though I nevermore may frame 
Upon my lips that hallowed name 
To any who will draw me near 

And answer me with warm caress— 
As long as there are mothers here, 
No child can be quite motherless. 


—The Woman s Column. 


+ + + + 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE DOCTOR’S CHICKENS. 
(Continued.) 

Yesterday was Thanksgiving and I don’t believe a 
chanticleer in the village crowed earlier or louder 
than I. Our good master, the doctor, says I have a 
fine voice, while Liza, the cook, declares * that rooster 
is worse than an alarm clock, set to go off every hour 
after midnight.” 

Betty, Beauty, Tit for Tat and myself were astir at 
daybreak. After our nice breakfast of cracked corn 
and wheat the doctor came out and told us we must 
plume ourselves nicely as it was Thanksgiving and 
his two little grandsons were coming home to eat 
toast turkey. As if I would feel like fixing my feath- 
ers after hearing such news as that! What if my 
mother had been set on turkey’s eggs, and I when 
hatched had been a fat little gobbler? Would they 
have roasted me for dinner? I had often wondered 
what Thanksgiving meant, but now I knew. A day 
when every chick out of the oven gives thanks that 
he was not hatched a turkey. 

The doctor’s little grandsons came early and we 
at the barn were glad to see them, they are such 
pretty boys, but what do you think they did before 
the day was over? 

First they gave us some candy, then when they 


found we liked it they took every bit away and Joe 

hid it in his coat pocket. 

After that they opened the door and drove us out 
of our nice warm home, so they might use it for a 
fort while they played war. Then they “ confiscated ” 
us, that is what they called it. They said it was right 
to take whatever one found in the enemy’s country. 
They put us in one corner and piled their coats and 
Caps around us so we could not run away, then Betty 
found the candy and we had a royal feast. Master 
Joe was angry when he saw what we were doing, but 
David laughed and said something about confiscating 
in the enemy's country. 

After dinner they played doctor. Flora’s stall was 
David's office, but Joe was a “ traveling physician,” 
whatever that may mean. It is much the worst kind 
anyway, for he came right to our house, said Beauty’s 
leg was broken and bound it up with a handkerchief 
so tightly that she could not walk. Then he shook 
his head over me, and told Tit for ‘lat that I] had a 
well developed case of whiggle-de-will, and Dr. David 
must be sent for at once so they might hold a con- 
sultation. David brought a cup with something in it 
and ateaspoon. They said I must take my medicine, 
even if it did taste badly, but I cried as loud as I 
could, and our master came to the office door and 
said we fowls must not be plagued any more. Joe 
took the handkerchief off Beauty's leg and both 
boys went in to visit Dorwell, the pretty black colt 
that our master is raising. 

After tea when the doctor brought our oats he gave 
us also some bits of meat, “as a reward,” he said, 
‘*for our honesty;” and then we knew they had 
found the big yellow egg, that Betty left in Master 
Joe’s pocket to pay for the candy we ate, which was 
a much better way than confiscating, so thinks 

Yours truly, 
—Bos. 
+ ¢ 

DON’T SEND MY BOY WHERE YOUR GIRL CAN'T GO. 

Don’t send my boy where your girl can’t go, 
And say, “ There’s no danger for boys you know, 
Because they all have their wild oats to sow.” 
There is no more excuse for my boy to be low 
Than your girl. Then please do not tell him so. 
This world’s old lie is a boy’s worst foe,— 
To hell or the kingdom they each must go. 
Don’t send my boy where your girl can’t go; 
For a boy or a girl, sin is sin, you know ; 
And my baby boy’s hands are as clean and white, 
And his heart is as pure as your girl’s to-night. 
That which sends a girl to the pits of hell, 
Will send the soul of my boy there as well. 
— Woman's Voice. 
++ + + + 

LOVE OF CHILDREN FOR PARENTS. 

There is perhaps no one thing which renders its 
recipients as happy, certainly nothing more beautiful 
to behold, than the tender affection manifested by 
children toward their parents, and it becomes more 
attractive and beautiful when the former have left 
the home nest and have formed new ties and rela- 
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tions in life. How pleasing to see the lovely 
daughter, after she has become an idolized wife and 
happy mother, seize every opportunity to visit her 
loved parents, and by careful attention and a hun- 
dred other graceful and cheerful kindnesses, assure 
them that, though a cherished wife and a proud 
mother, she still holds a place in her heart sacred to 
the name of those who, by years of care and 
guidance, made her what she is to-day, a noble, 
loving woman. 

Years ago, speaking of this love between members 
of a family, an old gentleman present remarked, 
“ Parents always love and express in some way affec- 
tion for their children; and sometimes children for 
their parents.” I was younger then and thought the 
old man soured or eccentric; but years of observa- 
tion convinced me that the man was right. Children 
beyond their teens are too careless of showing any, 
or at least many, expressions of affection for their 
parents. A great reformation may be begun upon 
this line, and, as with charity, let us begin at home. 
—Mrs. Mary Felton. 

++ + + 
NO BABY IN THE HOUSE. 

No baby in the house, I know. 
Tis far too nice and clean; 

No toys, by careless fingers strewn, 
Upon the floors are seen ; 

No finger marks are on the panes, 
No scratches on the chairs, 

No wooden men set up in rows 
Or marshaled off in pairs; 

No little stockings to be darned, 
All ragged at the toes ; 

No pile of mending to be done, 
Made up of baby clothes ; 

No little troubles to be soothed, 
No little hands to fold ; 

No grimy fingers to be washed ; 
No stories to be told; 

No tender kisses to be given; 
No nicknames, “ Dove” and Mouse ;” 

No merry frolics after tea, 
No baby in the house! 


—Philadelphia Press. 
THE OLD CHAIR. 

There is a little chair standing in an odd corner at 
home—a plain little chair, with its dark rockers and 
its well worn arms, says a writer in the New Era. And 
it stands in the shadowy recess just below the shelf 
where the old clock ticks away, telling of the long, 
long minutes that are gathering fast between us and 
the deep-memoried past. But the litule forms which 
were once held in the wooden arms and rocked to and 
fro have long since fled, and the baby chair is forgot- 
ten. One whom the little rocker held lovingly slipped 
away through the shadows and is waiting beyond the 
dusky valley. Many a time the old chair held her 
against its narrow bosom and rocked away her baby 
troubles. A tiny pressure sets it vibrating. Rock, 
rock. It was so that you swung to and fro keeping 
time to a childish lullaby crooned low and sweet over 
the passive face of a China doll. Backward and for- 
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ward, forward and back, you measured on the mo- 
ments of happiness long ago. Rock, rock; steady 
and slow. So it was that you held the children in 
your strong old arms and soothed away the childish 
grief. ‘The sobs and sighs kept time with your rock- 
ing, the little troubles were soothed away in the depths 
of your kind old bosom. Rock, rock. First quick, 
but growing slower and slower as the pearly lids 
drooped lower and lower over the drowsy eyes, and 
so you rocked the babies away to the sleepy land of 
nod. And still you stand in the odd old corner, and 
hold wide your arms waiting and wishing to once 
again hold the noisy children that long ago grew too 
large for your narrowgrasp. But atiny squeak comes 
from its dark old rockers like a rusty sigh, and per- 
haps when no one is near the little old chair may sleep 
and dream of the dainty one it held so lovingly, who 
passed through the dim shadows and waits for us still 
in the ‘‘ somewhere ”’ far beyond. 
+~ +++ + 
THE THREE LITTLE CHAIRS. 
They sat alone by the wood fire, 
The gray-haired dame and the aged sire, 
Dreaming of days gone by ; 
The teardrops fall on each aged cheek ; 
They both had thoughts that they could not speak, 
As each heart uttered a sigh. 


For their sad and tearful eyes descried 

Three little chairs placed side by side, 
Against the sitting-room wall ; 

Old-fashioned enough as there they stood— 

Their seats of flag and their frames of wood— 
With their backs so straight and tall. 


Then the sire shook his silvery head, 
And with trembling voice he gently said : 
“* Mother, those empty chairs! 
They bring us such sad, sad thoughts to-night, 
We'll put them forever out of sight, 
In the small dark room upstairs.” 


But she answered: “ Father, no, not yet; 
For I look at them and I forget 
That the children went away. 
The boys come back, and our Mary, too, 
With her apron on of checkered blue, 
And sit here every day. 


“ Johnny still whittles a ship’s tall masts, 
And Willie his leaden bullets casts, 
While Mary her patchwork sews ; 
At evening time three childish prayers 
Go up to God from those little chairs, 
So softly that no one knows. 


‘“* johnny comes back from the billowy deep, 
Willie awakes from his battle-field sleep, 
To say a ‘ good-night’ to me ; 
Mary’s a wife and mother no more, 
But a tired child whose playtime is o’er, 
And comes to rest on my knee. 


“ So let them stand there, though empty now, 
And every time when alone we bow 
At the Father’s throne to pray, 
We'll ask to meet the children above 
In our Saviour’s home of rest and love, 
Where no child goeth away.” 
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of the Home inthe Home, ‘‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.” 


THE BETTER LAND. 


“ T hear thee speak of the better land, 

Thou callest its children a happy band ; 

Mother ! O where is that radiant shore ? 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no more? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fireflies glance through the myrtle boughs? ” 
“ Not there, not there, my child!” 


“Is it where the feathery palm trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange, bright birds on their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?” 

** Not there, not there, my child?” 


‘Ts it far away in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand? 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 

“Not there, not there, my child!” 


“Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child!” 


— Mrs. Hemans. 


+ + + 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE HEART OF CHARITY. 

The rustle of silken dresses mingled with the clear 
tones of the voluntary as the worshipers in one of our 
eading churches came down the aisle to their pews 
ne evening late in autumn. 

Outside, the wind moaned and sighed like some 
creature in despair, and the cold rain dashed against 
ie stained glass windows through which the light 
‘om the illuminated interior streamed in a flood of 
nellowed richness. 

Inside, the exquisite coloring and adornments of 
the sacred edifice blended in one harmonious whole. 
No incongruous feature jarred upon the senses here. 
The carefully heated air was heavy with the perfume 
f flowers and incense. No closing door disturbed 


the slides quiet, which prevailed, broken only by 
the soft whirr of waving fans. 

Deeper and louder pealed the strains of the 
voluntary, swelling into a well-known hymn, as down 
the center aisle appeared the glittering symbol of 
our faith, the cross of a crucified Divinity, borne by an 
angelic-looking cross-bearer, whose upturned face 
seemed illuminated with a heavenly light. Behind 
him, two by two, marched several score of choir boys, 
clothed in their white robes, whose fresh young 
voices burst forth in a melody of song as they moved 
in perfect time to the music toward the altar, with its 
twinkling lights, jeweled cross and other costly 
appointments. 

“ Art thou weary, art thou languid 
Art thou sore distressed ? 
Come to Me, saith One, and coming 
Be at rest.” 

The trumpet notes of these hopeful words rang 
through the church, falling on the ears of the congrega- 
tion, and reaching out through the open doors into the 
night beyond, where lingered a woman. A woman, 
whose aimless footsteps had brought her into this 
unaccustomed neighborhood. As the words reached 
her ears she paused a moment, overwhelmed by the 
memories they recalled of a quiet old country church 
in the midst of green meadows, through whose open 
windows there was wafted the odor of the rain- 
drenched clover blooms and the carol of birds. On 
one of the rude pine benches she saw her own 
childish self gazing up into the benevolent face of 
the aged clergyman, as he gently disclosed to the 
simple congregation the wonderful truths of Chris- 
tianity, truths which she had so soon forgotten. 

Dare she enter those doors sa hospitably open to 
her, she that for many a long and weary month had 
lived in direct opposition to the teachings of the 
church? As she hesitated, as if in answer to her 
unspoken question the words came floating out 
to her :— 

“Tf 1 ask Him to receive me 
Will He say me nay ? 
Not till earth, and not till heaven 
Pass away.” 

And without further demur she gently pushed aside 
the curtain that screened the warm interior from the 
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damp world outside, and slipped into an empty pew 
near the door. 

As she crouched there in the corner of the pew, the 
beautiful words of the service fell upon deadened 
ears, for with bitter retrospect she was dwelling upon 
a past that would yield her nothing but the deepest 
remorse. 

Wrapped in her own painful thoughts she was 
thoroughly startled at the words of the text, delivered 
in a clear, ringing voice, for they seemed to bear 
directly upon her own unhappy life. 

“(Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest,” and “Woman go 
in peace, thy sins which were many are forgiven 
thee.” 

The eloquent young divine who occupied the pulpit 
was noted throughout the entire city as an orator who 
was able to hold the attention of his congregation 
from the beginning of his discourse to its close. In 
his hands these two verses, pregnant with Divine 
mercy and forgiveness, were expanded and beautified 
with heart-touching figures of speech, and flowers of 
rhetoric, and as he painted in glowing terms that 
never-to-be-forgotten scene between the Saviour of 
the world and the sin-stained, fallen woman, the 
female portion of his audience were melted into tears. 
Finally, as he closed with a stirring appeal to his con- 
gregation to take into their lives a little at least of 
the teachings of the Divine Master, and as they them- 
selves hoped for forgiveness, so should they be 
merciful unto others more unfortunate than they, 
there was scarcely a dry eye in the house. 

The poor, desolate woman in the far corner, eagerly 
drank in every impassioned word as it fell from the 
lips of the man before her, and as the congregation 
rose for the benediction, she fell upon her knees, 
burying her worn, sin-marred face in her trembling 
hands, resolving to leave far behind her that shame- 
ful past and live, like her of old, a better and 
purer life. 

With this purpose in view she stood in her pew, 
looking pleadingly at each of the stately matrons and 
sweet-faced maidens, who, with the tears called 
forth by the eloquent sermon still wet on their cheeks, 
we're passing down the aisle. 

She fully realized that her unhappy history was 
only too plainly written upon her countenance, where 
lingered the remains of an uncommon order of 
beauty, but in the face of such words as those just 
uttered could they refuse to lend her a helping hand 
on the upward path? 

It scarcely seemed possible to her, yet, as she 
hesitated, the faint flame of hope in her heart flick- 
ered and then utterly died out. 

These elegant, gentle-faced women, whose tender 
breasts had been torn but a few moments before by 
the sorrows of the Magdalene of Judea, had naught 
but a glance of scorn and disgust for the Magdalene 
of to-day who stood before them with downcast face 
and heaving bosom. The very atmosphere was con- 
taminated by her presence, and in honest indignation 


each one drew her dainty skirts about her and 
hastened out of the church. 

The poor creature whom they scorned paused a 
moment,—might not he whose lips framed those 
wonderful sentences that rang in her ears, might he 
not help her? She turned to look for him, but hesi- 
tated. Surrounding him were various members of 
his congregation, with whom he was exchanging 
laughing pleasantries. He was laughing when a 
human soul trembled in the balance. 

She gazed at the jeweled cross placed on high on 
the richly ornamented altar, that emblem of peace, 
mercy and forgiveness, of which there seemed to be 
none for her, then turned and vanished into the black 
night of her former life. 

—Mira L. Cobve. 
~+ t+ + 
THERE IS NO DEATH. 
There is no death! The stars go down, 
To rise upon some fairer shore; 
And bright in Heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine forever more. 
There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers, 
To golden rain or mellow fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 
The granite rocks disorganize 
To feed the hungry moss they bear; 
The forest leaves drink daily life, 
From out the viewless air. 
There is no death! The leaves may fall 
The flowers may pall and fade away— 
They only wait through wintry hours 
The coming of the May. 
There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread, 
He bears our best loved things away, 
And then we call them “ dead.” 
He leaves our hearts all desoiate— 
He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers: 
Transplanted into bliss they now 
Adorn immortal bowers. 
The bird-like voice whose joyous tone 
Made glad this scene of sin and strife 
Sings now in everlasting song 
Amid the trees of life. 
And where he sees a smile too bright, 
Or hearts too pure for taint or vice 
He bears it to that world of light, 
To dwell in Paradise. 
Born into that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again ; 
With joy we welcome them—the same, 
Except in sin and pain. 
And ever near us though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread ; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life. There is no death. 
+++ + 
THE SUNDAY DINNER. 

It is a matter of considerable question which is the 
hardest work-day of the week— Monday, the almost 
universal washing-day ; Saturday, the cleaning-day, 
or Sunday, the day of rest. 

In the vast majority of well-cared-for families, the 
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members of which attend church and Sunday school 
yith systematic regularity, Sunday after “ meeting” 
i; considered more or less somewhat of a gala 
ycasion, so far as the table is concerned. The good 
man of the house expects a fine roast, an elaborate 
iisplay of the substantials and a fancy dessert as a 
cognition of the day. The help in the kitchen 
turally demand a day of rest and usually take it 

the afternoon. So the tired house-mother must 

ttle with the serving and the debris of this elaborate 

ner single-handed or at best with a reduced quota 
of servants. 

The good man is quite likely to bring home a guest 
fom the Sunday service, and, notwithstanding a pop- 
Jar idea that the minister dines out on Monday, it is 
nt an unknown thing for the good man of the house 
bring home the pastor himself for a quiet dinner 
with the family, regardless of the fact that it is just as 
much trouble to the house-mother as if it were a high 
cial gathering on a week day. ‘The reason for an 
«pecially fine dinner on Sunday is undoubtedly that 
sis the only day when men of business generally can 
dine at home with their families. On other days a 
geat number of them are detained in the counting- 
nom or the shop or wherever their business calls 
vem, so late that even the six o’clock dinner hour 
spast and the children have been put to bed before 
they come home. 

Yet in spite of these facts it does not seem neces- 
sry to make a really elaborate meal of the sunday 
joner. A simple dinner of broiled meat. a few 
rgetables simply served and a dessert which was 
nade the day before, with the complete uncderstand- 
ng that it is to be only a family dinner, will do much 
wward restoring the old respect for Sunday. It 
wuld, moreover, give the house-mother, who is 
wually one of the hardest-working members of a 
imily, as complete a rest on Sunday afternoon as 
ter servants demand. 
ltis mot necessary to go back to the old Sabbath, 
thich began at sundown on Saturday and lasted 111] 
sndown on Sunday, when even the poor beasts 11 
heir stalls were sometimes left without their food 
ver Sunday by zealots, who seemed to have forgoiten 
tat even Christ and His disciples plucked ears of 
wom for food on the Sabbath day. It is necessary to 
ep Sunday as a day of rest for hygienic as well as 
Scriptural reasons. When it is made a mild sort of 
toiday, with an elaborate dinner, only a portion of 
te household can keep it properly. 

\ll the essentials of a Sunday dinner can easily be 
it ready on Saturday, when the help is on hand. 
i. that it is strictly necessary to do on Sunday is to 
‘at up soup if it is to be served, broil the meat and 
‘al potatoes and one other vegetable. The dessert 
“ould be got ready the day before, when the soup is 
made, and by this means a very acceptable dinner 
hy be served, with not over half an hour’s work on 
‘uaday after the family has come home from church 
ad it may be cleared away almost as rapidly. If 
“pper is served on this day it can be made a very 


and no more elaborate supper should be asked for 
unless there is abundance of help in the house. 
Simple meals like these, it should be remembered, if 
delicately served may prove as palatable for a change 
as more elaborate ones.—New York Tribune. 


“JUDGE NOT.” 

There is strong tendency to judge others by our 
own standard. We know, therefore they should 
know; or, more exactly, we think we know, there- 
fore we think they ought to know. But the just judge 
will never ask, “Did you do what your neighbors 
called right?” There can be no more searching 
question than this: Does your course of life meet 
your own approval? “For if our heart condemn us 
not, then have we confidence toward God.” 

We also misjudge through underrating the wisdom 
and the virtue of others. We condemn them from 
the standard of our own narrowness. This is notably 
the effect of political partisanship; and no man can 
hold office without being subject to a running fire of 
suspicion and misrepresentation. A weak man will 
often betray his trust, and act against his convic- 
tions, to avoid some prickly criticism; while the true 
statesman will push steadily for the public welfare, 
regardless of popular clamor. The purest and wisest 
stadtholder of the Dutch republic was torn to pieces 
by a frantic mob, who did not know their benefactor. 

No man or woman can withstand the prevailing 
prejudices without risk of a tattered reputation. 
There may be few cases of extreme injustice. Yet 
what day passes without our practicing upon each 
other some mild form of lynching ? 

In judging personal character we never know how 
to allow for constitutional infirmities. ‘There are 
bright, clear eyes which are yet sort-sighted ; there 
are robust looking forms which conceal internal 
weaknesses, and the fine color of the cheek may be 
hectic and consumptive. So behind apparent good 
breeding and culture and the outward show of man- 
liness and womanliness, there may be sluggish 
faculties, untrained intellect, poor memory, wild 
imagination, timid indecision and a faltering moral 
nature. On this imperfect personality we impose 
social and public responsibilities; then we are 
amazed and indignant when comes the inevitable 
collapse. On the other hand, we are easily blinded 
to real merit; to the warm heart that beats under a 
rough exterior; to the pure aspirations and noble 
purposes which are hidden in obscurity by poverty 
and embarrassment, or defeated by somebody’s 
stupidity or malice.—Rev. Charles G. Ames. 


Duty is binding; but when duly performed is a 
good tonic for the feelings. It may seem harsh 
sometimes; but it is the cheerful performance of 
duties that seem obnoxious which characterizes the 
Christian’s life. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Seria| 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Cleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Random WHAT INFLUENCES and possibili- 
Reflections ties lie with the helpless infant in the 
About Babies. cradle! ‘They are the factors of its 


life, to be formulated, and developed 
by the sweeping cycle of the years. Well has it been 
said by a writer whose name has been lost, that “ the 
cradle is a veritable Pandora’s box, whence emanate 
not only all the ills and mischiefs which afflict man- 
kind, but all the joys and blessings which make life 
endurable. The chiefest joy is the spectacle of the 
mother bending over the sleeping or waking infant. 
Her face is irradiated with the glow of hope, that in- 
estimable benefaction to mankind found at the bot- 
tom of Jove’s casket of secret wonders presented to 
Pandora. Buoyed by this supreme stay of the soul— 
hope—the mother sees in her baby’s face only visions 
of surpassing peace, unstained virtue, happy content, 
or world-wide renown.” 

The baby is a very autocrat, according to this 
writer. ‘‘ Ever since the wise men of the East sought 
out and bowed in humble submission to the Christ- 
child, mankind have acknowledged the autocracy of 
the baby in swaddling clothes. The first faint cry of 
distress of the new-born infant summons the entire 
household to the rescue. Every member of the family 
gives in his or her allegiance and becomes the bond 
slave of the new master or mistress. The baby is re- 
garded with as much wonder and admiration as if it 
were the revelation of infanthood. All its wishes are 
commands, all its whims have the force of Royal or- 
ders in council. If there is a rustle of clothing in the 
cradle there is arush and a patter of big and little 
feet to its vicinity in hot haste to anticipate the pos- 
sible wants of its little occupant. If the baby sleeps 
there is silence in the house ; if the baby wakes there 
is a great hubbub. The baby stares, and coos, and 
crows, and laughs when it has learned how to laugh, 
and the whole family stares, and coos, and crows, and 
laughs in discordant concert. And each member of 
the pleased circle disputes with all the others the 
privilege of holding, and kissing, and tickling the 
infant phenomenon ; for every baby is a phenomenon. 


Every baby, in its own household, is the prettiest, 
cunningest, brightest, and in all respects the most re- 
markable infant that was ever born into the world. 
Hence the autocracy of the baby is logical; it rules 
by divine right of being the prettiest, cunningest, 
brightest, and in all respects the most remarkable 
baby in the land of the living. Nor is it strange that 
the power of the baby is supreme in its circle, when 
it is considered what grand achievements are possible 
to its future.” 

Yet there are babies and babies—the difference 1: 
the mind of our writer, whether we may accept the 
conclusions or otherwise, seeming to be determined 
largely by the sex. “The babyis a boy. His faceis 
a trifle too red, and gets redder and redder, perhaps, 
as he flings his arms wildly about in the vain endeavor 
to seize his pink toes with the view of inserting them 
between his toothless gums. He makes abortive 
passes at his ears, and at last probably succeeds in 
grasping and giving his own little pug nose a violent 
wrench, whereat he screams with infantile rage and 
bursts into tears. Girl babies are sweeter than boy 
babies. Their faces are not sored; their fingers and 
toes are of a more delicate pink hue; their feet are 
smaller; their hands are not so chubby; and them 
arms are more shapely. Their noses may be a trif 
more “ puggy,” but their eyes are soft and gentle, ané 
possess in persuasiveness what they lack in com 
manding force. They are more like violets and da: 
sies than boy babies are. There is infinitely mo! 
character in the dimpled face of the girl baby than 1 
the puffy countenance of the boy baby. As soon 
the eyes of the girl baby open in wonder upon t 
world they seem to reflect faint glimpses of that " 
tuitive perceptive faculty which distinguishes th 
female sex. The big boy baby ‘doubles’ his fist in 
very suggestive but disagreeable way ; the gir! baby 
lies in the cradle with an open palm. The boy bab 
scowls ; the girl baby smiles seraphically, as if lready 
familiar with the art of fascination. The boy 
flings his arms about frantically, and kicks off is 
socks; the movements of the girl baby are graceft 
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and if she wails her cry is protesting rather than de- 
fiant like that of the boy baby.” 

But there is something beyond the infantile era; 
“there are terrible presages in the realm of baby- 
hood. There are babies tumbling and tossing rest- 
lessly in their cradles in whose eyes portents of evil 
are foreshadowed: babies whose innocent, expres- 
sionless features, rosy and dimpled, are destined to 
be distorted with unbridled passion ; whose fists will 
be doubled with brutal intent; whose now nerveless 
hands will become iron and grasp the knife or the 
pistol with murderous purpose ; whose hearts will be 
convulsed with ungovernable rage ; and whose souls, 
O horror of horrors! will be stained with the blood of 
their fellow creatures! And there are babies doomed 
to pinching poverty which degrades the body and 
dwarfs the soul; babies destined to be reared in the 
noxious atmosphere of vice and crime—all the healthy 
currents of their lives poisoned by a deadly moral 
malaria ; babies, infinite cruelty ! born with the brand 
of prostitution and remediless shame already on their 
brows. What has been will again be. Not only are 
the philosophers, statesmen, poets, orators, and hu- 
manitarians of the future now sleeping unconsciously 
in the cradle, or crowing with infantile delight in the 
arms of fond mothers, but the great and little crimi- 
nals, the murderers and the thieves, the traitors and 
the robbers, the wretched little street waifs who will 
subsist by petty larceny and the colossal plunderers 
who will live off the fruits of giant conspiracies and 
frauds—all these vices of the future are concealed be- 
neath the mask of baby faces.” Yes, it is all true; 
and for the sadder portions, ‘“ Oh, the pity of it!” 


+ + 


LITTLE Dot—*“I don’t see how cows can eat grass.” 

Little Dick—*' I ‘spose when they is young, the mother 
cows keeps saying to their children,‘ If you don’t eat 
grass, you sha’n’t have any pie.’”’ 


+++ ++ 


The Danger of PUBLIC ATTENTION has recently 
Tubercular been attracted to the subject of 
Infection. 


tuberculosis in cattle, more espe- 
cially by the heroic remedial meas- 
ures being applied in Massachusetts and neighboring 
states. [he demonstration that a large proportion 
of the live stock in many sections were tainted with 
the malady—in many cases without externally betray- 
ing any symptoms of its presence—has shown that 
animals as well as human beings suffer from the dis- 
ease, and has raised some interesting and impor- 
tant questions regarding the possibility of infection 
through the medium of milk or of flesh, used as food. 
There was naturally more or less alarm, as science 
detected so many unsuspected cases, investigation 
showing its deductions to have been well-nigh infal- 
lible; and it was not remarkable that for a time there 
was experienced a falling off in the use of milk, more 
especially, as people naturally looked upon it with 
distrust. Buta degree of assurance comes from the 
recent declaration of a noted scientist that by the 
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dreaded germs of disease in the milk even of animals 
known to be well advanced in tuberculosis. He re- 
gards the probability of infection from milk as ex- 
tremely slight. Authorities disagree, as is natural at 
this stage, regarding the probability or possibility of 
the presence of dangerous germs in the apparently 
unaffected flesh of slightly diseased animals; but all 
agree that the germs are killed by the heat necessary 
for cooking purposes, and that those who indulge in 
raw meat are alone in danger of infection. Let the 
good work of science, coupled with honesty and com- 
mon sense, go on, teaching us just what to avoid, and 
in what there lies comparative safety. 


“ MISTER,” said the small boy to the grocer, “ mother 
told me to ask you if they’s any such thing as a sugar 
trust.” 

“Why of course there is.” 

“W-well, mother wants to get trusted for two pounds.” — 
Washington Star. 

+ + 
Culture A LATELY PUBLISHED Missouri agri- 
or cultural report ingeniously asks some 
Unculture. pertinent questions, and quite as effec- 
tively answers them, when it says: 
“Why finish our houses with white coat, when the 
rough brown coat will keep out the cold?) Why paint 
the inside of our homes, with so much expenditure of 
treasure and labor? Why put large, costly windows 
in our houses and then cover them almost entirely 
with two sets of curtains? Why put stripes and fig- 
ures in our carpets when it costs money to put them 
there? Why have carpets at all if the floors and 
walls be tight? Why keepa musical instrumeat in 
the house when we play so poorly? Why get up at 
night and build.a fire to keep a few house plants from 
freezing, when we can buy ten times the amount with 
the money expended for extra fuel? All these 
questions may be answered by a close observation 
of the difference between a cultured and an uncul- 
tured youth. We are largely what our environment 
makes us.”’ 
+++ + 

A BIG HULKING FELLOW is brought before the magis- 
trate for drunkenness and disturbing the peace. 

“ Your business?” demands the magistrate. 

“My business?” Then, after considering, ‘‘ My wife is 


a washerwoman.” 
+++ + + 


Science THE AMERICAN Public Health Associa- 
in tion, whose province is doubtless a wide 
Rhyme. and important one, to judge from its name, 
recently held a meeting at Montreal, the 

address of welcome in behalf of the Dominion being 
given by Lieutenant Governor Chapleau. In the 
course of his remarks the speaker dropped into scien- 
tific rhyme, appropriate to the occasion, and showing 
the possibilities of a vast and unhackneyed field, 
through which the rhymester and the scientist may 
wander hand in hand. Adding that if the assembled 
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sanitarians could disabuse his mind of these impres- 
sions they would ‘receive an even more cordial wel- 
come, he said : 
Placid I am, content, serene, 

I take my slab of gypsum bread, 
And chunks of oleomargarine 

Upon its tasteless sides I spread. 


The egg I eat was never laid 
By any cackling feathered hen; 

But, from the Lord knows what, ’tis made 
In Newark by unfeathered men. 


I wash my simple breakfast down 
With fragrant chicory so cheap; 

Or with the best black tea in town— 
Dried willow leaves—I calmly sleep. 


But if from man’s vile arts I flee 
And drink pure water from the pump, 
I gulp down infusoriz, 
And hideous rotatoriz, 
And wringling polygastricz, 
And slimy diatomactez, 
And hard-shelled orphryocercine, 
And double-barreled kolpodz, 
Non-loricated ambrocilz, 
And various animalcule, 
Of middle, high and low degree; 
For nature just beats all creation 
In multiplied adulteration. 
+e + 
NEIGHBOR (on the street)\—Good morning, my little 
dear. I never can tell you and your sister apart. Which 
of the twins are you? 
Little Dear—I’m the one what's out walkin’. 
++ + + + 


Lamp Shades THE MAKING of lamp shades from 
of the paper does not commend itself to 
Day. every one; especially the recent fancy 


for using a nearly white material, 
decorated with the portraits of actresses and other 
popular characters. A writer whose, reasoning and 
taste will be commended by many recently declared 
in a New York paper that the latest fancy in this di- 
rection “‘marks a departure even more absurd than 
that which has gone before. They are of paper. 
They are stiff and uncompromising. They show no 
softening tints, and their one claim to popularity lies 
in their having portraits, or presumable portraits, of 
celebrated beauties painted at intervals on the cream- 
white paper of which they are made. Whether they 
are to be a success cannot yet be predicted. The 
crepe paper at least tempers the light. One may look 
upon it askance as an all too probable cause of fire, 
or may feel keenly its general tawdriness and inap- 
propriateness to the use demanded of it, but in spite 
of all the light is pleasant. These portrait shades are 
neither graceful nor of any service, so far as one can 
judge. They are merely the fad, and as the fad are 
given a certain place. 

“Globes of porcelain and tinted glass are coming 
more and more to the front, and are graceful in the 
extreme. If only makers and dealers would heed the 
fact that the shape and dimensions of the ordinary 
shade are such as to make satisfactory lighting im- 
possible, we might see even better things. There is 


no reason, so far as the looker-on can see, why the 
shade should not be deeper and the tripod or ring be 
placed several inches lower down, so that the eyes 
could be protected from glare. Were this done, all 
lamps would be improved, and we might have absence 
of glare at the same time that we secure artistic 
effects. Porcelain may be severe, as it is often de- 
clared to be, but it is dignified and satisfactory. 
These latest curiosities, which resemble a drum in 
shape, and are inflexibly hard and ungraceful, neither 
improve the light nor add to the ‘prettiness’ of the 


room. 
@ 


“COUSIN, DEAR,” said the Boston girl, on her first visit 
to the country, “should I experience any embarrassing 
dilemma, I shall make a vociferous appeal for assistance.” 

‘** Oh, don’t do that,” the brawny native hastily replied; 
“jest yeou yell for help, an’ I’ll be thur!” 

++ + + + 

THERE IS NO BETTER PLACE for the 

study of human nature as it averages 
than the street car. The ordinary per- 
son finds no call to be other than true to natural in- 
stincts in that democratic vehicle ; the growler always 
has something to growl about, and the utterly selfish 
body experiences no difficulty in manifesting that 
trait. Some of the exhibitions of thoughtlessness 
and selfishness are so wholly unnecessary that it 
seems a pity the exhibitors cannot see themselves 
““as others see them.”” There is no elaborate code 
of street-car etiquette; everything properly coming 
under that head is summarized in the single sentence, 
“Thoughtful consideration for the equal comfort of 
others.” Naturally men are tie chief offenders. ‘To 
be sure a woman will as a rule, where entrance to the 
car is to be had on only one side, stand on the wrong 
side, and after waiting—of necessity —for the car to 
come to a full stop, walk around one end of it to reach 
the steps ; if the seats are pretty well filled, she will 
generally pause within a foot or two of the door, turn- 
ing her back toward those courteous men—usually 
found on every such vehicle—who only await the op 
portunity to rise and beckon her to a seat; if an ac- 
quaintance happens to be sitting near, she has an 
unpleasant habit of entering into an animated con- 
versation, bending over to reach the friend’s ear, and 
incidentally to occupy the entire width of the aisle; 
and when a seat is proffered, it is quite too often the 
case that she throws herself into it without a word or 
a look of thanks to the man who has obligingly va- 
cated it for her benefit. 

But these are trifling annoyances compared with 
those of which women are never guilty. A woman 
does not throw herself upon a car seat and monopolize 
space sufficient to accommodate three persons by 
burying herself behind a newspaper outspread to its 
full capacity; she does not elevate one foot, clothed 
in a large and not handsome shoe, well coated with 
the fiich of the streets, in such manner as to command 
the center of the aisle; she does not slouch down 
upon the seat and extend both feet toward the other 
side of the car, as though to invite some passer to 


Street-car 
Courtesies. 
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purposely stamp upon them; she does not deliber- 
ately stand in the center of the car, when there is 
plenty of room for sitting down, sweetly saying, “I 
am just standing up for a change!” and obliging 
those who enter or leave to crowd past her; she does 
not congregate in herds on the rear platform or in the 
rear seats of open cars, filling the air with fumes 
sickening and disgusting to a majority of the people 
on board, all of whom are obliged to inhale them 
more or less; if there is but a single avenue for enter- 
ing or leaving the car, she does not insist upon par- 
tially blockading it, ogling those who pass, and mak- 
ing a great show of accommodating politeness, all of 
which consumes the time of other people; she does 
not insist upon standing on the step for a block or 
two previous to reaching her destination, choking 
the exit for other people; nor as a rule does she re- 
lentlessly cling to a seat of vantage, obliging old or 
crippled people to crowd past her to more remote 
accommodations! No; take it all in all, it is not 
woman who makes of herself a disagreeable factor on 
the public conveyance! 

WaAITER—Excuse me, gentlemen, but there is a lady 
outside who says that her husband is here and that he 
promised to come home early this evening. 

All of the guests (jumping up)— Gentlemen, you'll have 
to excuse me a minute.—Fliegende Blatter. 

++ + + + 


Our Girls Goop HouSsEKEEPING believes that the 
at present tendency among young women 
Home. 


in this country is toward helpfulness, in- 
dustry and self-reliance. There can be 
no doubt that the disposition to “go out into the 
world and fight her own battles” is a trait which has 
been greatly developed within the last score, even 
the last decade, of years. This is well so far as it 
goes, and it is an encouraging sign ; but the question 
will still arise whether the girls of to-day, in learning 
to be business women, are also in equal measure, or 
at all, qualifying themselves for the high duties of 
wifehood and motherhood, through which, after all. 
their greatest influence in the world is to be exerted. 
A contemporary, under the title of “‘ Idle Daughters,”’ 
has this sharp but just arraignment of a class which 
it is to be feared still exists in far too large measure 
in the homes of many of our people: “It is a most 
painful spectacle in families where the mother is the 
drudge, to see the daughters elegantly dressed, re- 
clining at their ease, with their drawing, their music, 
their fancy work, and their reading—beguiling them- 
selves of the lapse of hours, days and weeks, and 
never dreaming of their responsibilities; but, as a 
necessary consequence of a neglect of duty, growing 
weary of their useless lives, lay hold of every newly 
invented stimulant to rouse their drooping energies, 
and blaming their fate, when they dare not blame 
their God, for having placed them where they are. 
These individuals often tell you, with an air of af- 
fected compassion (for who can believe it real?) that 
poor, dear mamma is working herself to death; yet 


no sooner do you propose that they should assist her, 
than they declare she is quite in her element—in 
short, that she would never be happy if she had only 
half so much todo.” Is this picture less true than 
it would have been a score of years ago? If so, we 
are making progress in the right direction. 
++ + + + 

Mr. WoBBERLY—I suppose your father is a good party 
man, Miss Debby? 

Miss Debby Dant—A good party man: why, how ab- 
surdly youtalk! Papa is too old and fat to dance, and 
papa never goes to parties at all! 


++ + 


Ham and Eggs IT HAS BEEN WELL SAID that a dish 
for of ham and eggs, properly cooked, 
Breakfast. 


makes a breakfast fit for a king; 
and as these materials are produced 
in this country in greater perfection than elsewhere, 
especially the hams, there is no reason why our “ un- 
crowned kings” shou'd not enjoy the best that the 
earth affords. ‘Three conditions are necessary to 
perfection—the best of 2ams, the best of eggs, and 
the best processes in cocking. To obtain an excel- 
lent ham, ask for the best, and expect to pay a cent 
or two a pound more than is charged for the average 
article ; the added cost is economy in theend. If the 
article is what is wanted, the flesh will have a bright 
color, and the lean meat will yield readily under pres- 
sure from the finger. Should it feel hard and fibrous 
when pressed, no skill in cooking can make it sweet 
and tender. The meat may be cut from the whole 
ham as wanted, but a better way is to remove the 
bone, encase the ham in a canvas bag, and hang it 
from a beam in acool cellar, slicing off as wanted. 
In that manner it will keep in good condition indefi- 
nitely. For use with eggs, it should be either fried or 
broiled, having previously been properly freshened. 
Eggs, in their perfection, come from fowls liberally 
fed on sweet, clean food, and properly cared for in 
every way. Those who are enabled to keep a few 
hens and thus care for them, enjoy a quality of eggs 
which cannot be bought in any market. If the ham 
has been fried. the eggs would naturally be cooked 
in the fat coming from it; otherwise butter may be 
employed, and gives arich dish. A recent writer on 
the subject recommends the use of sweet olive oil, on 
the ground that “the oil can be heated to a much 
higher temperature than butter without burning, and 
we have the egg left pure white. The cooking of an 
egg in this way is the work of a few instants. Drop 
the egg gently ; though, if it is perfectly fresh, it will 
not break easily. The moment it reaches the pan, 
fold over the white, as it begins to harden, on to the 
yolk. Season it with a very little salt, and pepper if 
you like, turn it over and take it up. The contrast of 
a perfectly fried egg, with the yolk shining through 
the semi-transparent white, on the dainty crisp slices 
of ham, makes a very attractive dish on the breakfast 
table. It should be accompanied by slices of hominy 
fried delicately brown, pink radishes in their crests of 
green leaves, and the est of coffee and cream.” 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 


MUCH 1s SAID, much is written, and much printed nowadays about 
Housekeeping and Home Making,-some of which is good, some 
bad, and still more indifferent in kind and character. 


ALL oF ruts is found daily floating through newspaper columns and 
magazine pages, into an open sea of printer’s ink. Some is read 
where it originally appears, less of it there digested, and less still 
found to be either helpful or healthful. 

To RESCUE the best of these floating waifs of literature, and give the 
choicest bits of them a place where they may be preserved and re 
ferred to at will, was a central thought, from which has developed 
our new department of “Goop HOUSEKEEPING ECLECTIC.” 


A FEW PAGEs of this department will be given up each month to the 
printing of selections, which will be made with great care and 
much discrimination, the aim always being the same as that 
which governs the selection of contributions of original matter— 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household 

THESE SELECTIONS will, in all cases, where their origin can be 
learned, have proper recognition in the geod old-fashioned way 
of journalistic credit and courtesy, instead of being buried in the 
middle of a paragraph, after the too prominent way of credit 


giving of the times. 
NATIONALITY IN EGG EATING. 

‘There are some very curious and clear indications 
of a man’s nationality to be gathered from watching 

the way in which he performs this function. 

To an Englishman, it will be seen, there is but one 

way in which to eat boiled eggs, and all other ways 

are heathenish and an abomination. It is necessary, 

in the first place, that his eggs be medium boiled— 

three and a half minutes is the standard, tower-marked 

time—and then brought to table in a napkin with 

bread and butter, spoon, pepper and salt, and an egg 
cup. Notone of those heavy, partitioned things of 
thick iron stoneware, with a goblet-like arrangement 
at one end and a smaller depression at the other, but 
a delicate little article of white china, with a plain 
gold band around the edge, a narrow band it should 
be, or perhaps a little spray of light-tinted flowers 
painted on the sides. Into this cup of comfort the 
egg slides deeply, just leaving a sufficient amount of 
shell above the rim to be removed, and to remove this 
shell there is but one true method of procedure. The 
shell must be daintily chipped with the spoon, and the 
fragments must be remove’ with the same utensil. 
There are some people who brutally cut off the top of 
the egg with a knife and plunge the spoon at once in 
medias rcs, but these are generally ** persons,” and are 
by no means representative of the true and insular art 


of egg eating. It is allowable, under certain con- 
ditions, to use the fingers to remove the broken frag- 
ments of the chipped shell, but their use cannot be 
commended as good form. 

The shell being removed, the Englishman next lifts 
the top portion of the white, or cap, and that must be 
eaten as a sort of refined antipasto without pepper or 
salt. Then the condiments are mixed on the plate 
into a neat little gray heap, and the contents of the 
egg are scooped leisurely out, due care being taken 
to get about half and half of white and yolk on the 
spoon at the same time, a fresh little dab of the mixed 
pepper and salt being given to each spoonful of egg. 
In such a fashion, with his bread and butter, marma- 
lade, English breakfast tea, and paper propped against 

ie caster, the Briton makes a meal which to him is 
the perfection of light morning refreshment. 

It is pitiful to watch the exiled Briton wrestling with 
the egg-eating difficulties that beset him in some of 
the New York restaurants where egg cups are un- 
known. He will have none of the glass abominations, 
but straightway proceeds to fashion a makeshift egg 
cup out of his napkin coiled about his plate, or else 
hollows one out of his bread or roll. It is a sorry 
job, though, and he looks very unhappy by the time 
the meal is over. It is not of record whether the 
double-ender egg cup is of American invention or has 
been adapted by us from the Germans. It is certain, 
however, that it is used in all the German restaurants 
here, and it is also certain that nine times out of ten 
the German breaks his eggs into the big end and 
spoons them up like soup, his preference being gen- 
erally for soft boiled eggs. But no matter of what 
nationality the restaurant keeper be, or what the 
cookery, let a customer order hard boiled eggs, have 
the eggs chopped in two with a knife, the contents 
scooped out into a glass and chopped up there with 

a dab of butter and a generous amount of pepper and 

salt, and then eaten at breakneck speed, and there is 

no doubt as to his nationality. He is an American. 

It is true that the fashion of the egg cup is more 

and more prevailing every year among American 

restaurants, but the eggs broken in the glass may 
still be said to be the national fashion of “fixing” 
the food. 

The Frenchman's method of eating his boiled egg 
is distinct and national. He, too, uses the small egg 
cup, like the Englishman, but the similarity ceases 
with the removal of the end. The egg is soft boiled, 
from two and a half to three minutes, and when the 
shell is opened the Frenchman puts in his pepper and 
salt and butter and stirs them thoroughly with the 
contents until every part has been well mixed. The» 
he breaks his bread into small, narrow pieces an | 
dips each piece into the egg and eats the result. 
This he continues to do until the egg is nearly empty, 
when he takes it out of the cup, tilts it up to his 
mouth and drinks the remainder. 

This egg drinking is a still more marked peculiarity 
of the Spaniard and South American. His idea of a 

properly boiled egg, however, is that it should not be 
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boiled more than a minute or a minute and a half; in 
fact, the resident Cubans care only to have their eggs 
warmed through. Then either the eggs are broken 
into a glass and the contents drunk from that medium, 
or the shell is opened at the end, the egg placed to 
the mouth. tipped up, and presto! there is one egg 
the less. 

The Italians do not particularly affect boiled eggs, 
but when they do they generally place them in a 
vessel filled with cold water and set the vessel on the 
range in some place where the water will slowly come 
to a boil. When the water boils the eggs are cooked, 
and according to the Italians theirs is the only method 
by which the true edible consistency of the white and 
yolk can be secured. When brought to table it is 
generally the Italian’s pleasure to break the eggs on 
a plate and sop them up with good white bread.— 
New York Sun. 


Pickep Up iN THE FamiLty LivinG Room, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE DAY HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


The Fear of Death. 

The fear of death in the abstract is a natural in- 
stinct, and, being natural, is doubtless a wholesome 
one. And this being so, a constant realization of it 
is scarcely to be desired. It is much to be questioned 
whether, to use the imagery of the hymn, the man to 
whose consciousness it was continually present that 
his tent was nightly pitched a day’s march nearer to 
his grave would bea useful campaigner. But, in point 
of fact, there is no danger that it will be so. The 
story is told of a priest who, under sentence of death 
in days when the penalty was more common than now, 
obtained the privilege of preaching to his fellow- 
convicts in like case. It is a scene which is repeated 
in a thousand different places every Sunday morning, 
but it is a hundred to one that the situation does not 
strike either preacher or people unpleasantly, and you 
will find each going home to dinner as cheerfully as 
if he carried a special exemption in his pocket. It 
is best so. 

Not to climb a hill till you come to it is a homely 
maxim, but it’s astonishing how much, carried out, it 
simplifies life. You imagine it to be an alp that is 
barring your way, and when you reach the spot it 
turns out to be a gently-rising ground from which you 
may view the surrounding country before making a 
fresh start. And so with death. Formidable as it 
appears from a distance, the more one looks into the 
subject the more certain it becomes that mankind, 
when brought toa practical acquaintance with it, have 
agreed in some blind way to recognize in the enemy 
whose approaches they have been so unremitting in 
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their efforts to ward off, something altogether differ- 
ent from the terrible and hostile force which they have 
been accustomed to consider it. ‘“ We fall, on guard, 
and, after all, it is a friend who comes to meet us.””"— 
Nineteenth Century. 


Reasons Why Men Should Marry. 

It was clearly meant that all men as well as women 
should marry, and those who, for whatever reason, 
miss this obvious destiny are, from nature's point of 
view, failures. Itis not a question of personal felicity 
(which in eight cases out of ten may be more than 
problematic), but of a race responsibility, The un- 
married man is a skulker who in order to secure his 
own ease dooms some woman who has a rightful 
claim upon him to celibacy. And in so doing he de- 
frauds himself of the opportunities for mental and 
moral development which only the normal experience 
can provide. He deliberately stunts the stature of 
his manhood, impoverishes his heart and brain and 
chokes up all the sweetest potentialities of his soul. 
To himself he is apt to appear like the wise fox that 
detects the trap, though it be ever so cleverly baited ; 
that refuses to surrender his liberty for the sake of 
an appetizing chicken or rabbit, which may after all 
be a decoy stuffed with sawdust ; while as a matter of 
fact his case is that of the cowardly servant in the 
parable, who, for fear of losing his talent, hid it in a 
napkin, and in the end was deemed unworthy of his 
stewardship. -North American Review. 


The Value of Light. 

A sunbeam is a small thing, yet it has a power to 
fade the carpets and curtains, to rot the blinds, and 
for this reason some folks carefully exclude the sun- 
shine. What is the result? The family is always ail- 
ing, the young girls have a waxen, white skin and a 
weary, pinched expression of countenance. Their 
appetites fail, they fall into such a bad state of health 
that the doctor is called in. In olden days he would 
have shaken his head, perhaps, and friends would 
have whispered that dreaded word **decline!"’ Now- 
adays he notes the pale gums and waxen skin and 
says “anamia;" prescribes iron and milk, fresh air 
and exercise and often a change. If he knows noth- 
ing about the darkened rooms, he will be puzzled as to 
why no permanent improvement manifests itself, and, 
possibly, the patient will seek other advice.—Popular 
Medical Monthly. 


Increased Cost of Living. 

On the whole, I am disposed to think that the great 
majority of the articles which we consume, and the 
accessories of civilization, are considerably cheaper 
than they were, say, in 1834; but—and there is a great 
deal in this particular but—the cost of living is greater 
in the present year of the good Queen Victoria than 
it was in the last year of William 1V. All classes con- 
sume or enjoy a great deal more than they formerly 
consumed ; still everybody—rich, moderately circum- 
stanced or poor—wants more than he formerly did. If 
traveling by rail or steamer be cheap, all classes travel 
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much more frequently and longer distances than they 
were formerly accustomed to do. They have more 
clothes, more food, more finery, more books and 
papers than their fathers had ; but wages and salaries 
have not, to any proportionate extent, increased, in 
view of the largely enhanced cost of living. I mean, 
in fine, that fifty years since a professional man ina 
small way of business could maintain himself, his wife 
and his family very comfortably on two hundred a 
year ; and I scarcely think that such an income would 
now suffice to keep him.—London Telegraph. 


Intoxication from Tea. 

Although Cowper speaks of “ the cups that cheer, 
but not inebriate,” there is evidence of the intoxicat- 
ing power of tea. In China, tea is rarely used till it is 
a year old because of the peculiar intoxicating prop- 
erty which new tea possesses. Three or four grains 
of theine are contained in less than half an ounce of 
good tea, and may be taken in a day by most full- 
grown persons without unpleasant effects; but if 
twice this quantity, or eight grains a day, be taken 
the pulse becomes more frequent, the heart beats 
more strongly, and trembling comeson. At the same 
time the imagination is excited, and after a while the 
thoughts wander, visions begin to be seen, and a pe- 
culiar state of intoxication comes on. All these symp- 
toms are followed by and pass off in a deep sleep. 
Whether the tannin in tea contributes in any degree 
to its exhilarating or narcotic action is not known. 
That it does aid in the exhilarating effect which tea 
produces is rendered very probable by the fact that 
a species of tannin is the principle ingredient in the 
Indian betel nut, which is so much prized inthe East 
and which is said to produce a mild and agreeable 
intoxication. Maté or Paraguay tea, prepared from 
the leaves of the Brazilian holly in the state in which 
it is common!y used for a stimulating beverage, also 
intoxicates.— Baltimore American. 


Hygienic Experiments with Bread. 

The Russian medical journal, Vratch, contains a 
communication by Dr. Troitzki, in which he states 
as a result of his experiments that new and uncut 
bread contains no micro-organisms, as the heat nec- 
essary to bake the bread is sufficient to kill them all, 
as soon, however, as the bread is cut and is allowed 
to lie about uncovered, not only harmless but patho- 
genic microbes tind in it an excellent nutrient medium ; 
white or wheat-meal bread being a better medium 
than black or rye bread, as the latter contains a 
greater percentage of acidity. Dr. Troitzki’s experi- 
ments with the pathogenic bacteria show that s¢rvp- 
tococcus pyogenes aureus retains its vitality on the 
crumb of wheat-meal bread for twenty-three days: 
the bacillus of anthrax, without spores, remains alive 
on the crumb for from thirty to thirty-seven days and 
on the crust for from thirty-one to thirty-three days ; 
the typhoid bacillus remains active twenty-five to 
thirty days on the crumb and twenty-six to twenty- 
eight on the crust; while the bacillus of cholera lives 
twenty-seven days on both. If the bread is placed, 


previous to the experiment, for fifteen minutes in the 
disinfecting oven, at a temperature of 115 degrees C, 
all the above-named pathogenic bacteria are found 
to retain their vitality some four to eight days longer, 


Disinfecting a Room. 

The Berlin method of disinfecting aroom describes 
the cleansing of an apartment in which a chiid had 
died of dipthheria: “ Four men wereengaged. After 
everything that could be subjected to steam without 
detriment had been removed to the disinfecting sta- 
tion, all the things were removed from the walls, and 
the men began rubbing these with bread. Ordinary 
German loaves are used, forty-eight hours old. The 
loaves are cut into substantial chunks about six inches 
square, the back of each piece consisting of the crust, 
thus allowing a good purchase. The walls are syste- 
matically attacked with strokes from above down- 
ward, and there can be.no question as to its efficacy 
in cleaning them, nor does the operation take as long 
as one would imagine. The crumbs are swept up and 
burned. After this the walls are thoroughly sprinkled 
with a five per cent. carbolic acid solution. The floor 


is washed with a two per cent. carbolic acid solu‘ion, 
and ail the polished woodwork and ornaments as 
well.”,—Medical Magazine. 


From EvekyYRoDY's TABLE, SWEPT Up AND CAREFULLY 


PRESERVED. 


Ehubarb and Pie Plant. 

Ask a marketman in Boston for some pie plant and 
he will stare in surprise—don’t know what you mean. 
Here in Boston people say “rhubarb.” But in West- 
ern Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York state, and 
in all places where colonists from these regions have 
gone, “pie plant” is the only word, and “ rhubarb” 
is only used for medicinal preparations of the plant.— 
Boston ‘Transcript. 

Keep Food Covered. 

Every article of food should be kept covered until 
it appears on the table. Milk and butter should be 
kept in airtight covered vessels. They take up every 
odor flying in the air, and are positively harmful to 
the stomach after standing uncovered for an hour or 
two. Not only odors, but the animalcule that fill the 
air, are attracted to milk and butter. Uncovered 
jelly is a menace to family health, yet in two-thirds of 
the pantries in the city will be found half-used dishes 
of jelly standing uncovered. 


In the Refrigerator. 
Milk, butter, meat, vegetables, even fish may be 
kept in one refrigerator, provided each article is 
placed in a separate covered dish. Nothing uncov- 
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tolerated in a refrigerator. Clean the refrigerator 
once a week, or three times as often if the weather 
be warm. Use clear, cold water for this purpose. 
Do not permit left-overs to accumulate. Either make 
them up into some dainty dish according to one of 
the excellent recipes that teachers of cookery have 
made familiar in our homes, or give the scraps away, 
or throw them into the garbage kettle. 


Fried Shad Roe. 

Wash the roe without breaking it, wipe it on a soft 
towel and put it over the fire in a frying pan contain- 
ing enough smoking hot fat to prevent burning; over 
the pan lay a large tin cover or plate, so as to prevent 
the spattering of the fat caused by the bursting of the 
grains of the roe, but loosely enough to permit the 
steam to escape freely, so that the roe may brown ; 
fry it until all the little grains are brown and free 
from uncooked blood. Season the roe highly with 
salt and pepper, and when it is done serve it with a 
dish of new potatoes, sauteés and cucumbers. 


The Cellar in Springtime. 

Be lavish in the use of lime. Charcoal, also, is an 
excellent disinfectant and purifier. An open box of 
it makes a good cellar ornament. Admit a draught 
of fresh air daily, however cold the weather. Do not 
let rubbish accumulate. If your desire for hoarding 
old things is irresistible, gratify it anywhere but in 
the cellar. If you have a furnace in the cellar, insist 
upon its having a cold air box. The heated air which 
fills the upstairs rooms is more healthful if drawn 
from outdoors into the furnace than if supplied from 
the cellar, however clean and well ventilated the latter 
may be. 


Silverware Cheaper Than Dollars. 

“You can now purchase solid silverware made up 
into forks, spoons, etc., which will weigh much more 
than the silver money you pay for it,” said a jeweler 
yesterday. ‘In other words, you can buy silver with 
less silver than is contained in your purchase, not- 
withstanding the fact that a certain amount of labor 
has been put upon it to shape it into forks, spoons, 
etc. Silverware was never cheaper than it is to-day. 
Why, the prices are so far down that it is almost folly 
to buy plated ware, as you can purchase the sterling 
article for the same price. 

“In Eastern houses all flat ware is being sold by 
the ounce. If you ask the price of forks or spoons 
the dealer does not name the figure per dozen, but 
tells you that the ware isso much per ounce. We 
are now selling spoons which formerly sold for $12 a 
dozen for just one-half that price. Plates and plat- 
ters which are made of the best grades of white met- 
als must now compete with solid silver goods, for 
their prices are nearly the same. The fact of a per- 
son using solid silver upon his table is now no cri- 
terion of his circumstances, for it is almost as cheap 
as any other.”—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


Vernon’s Aunt. 

VERNON’'s AuNT: Being the Oriental Experiences of Miss La- 
vinia Moffat. By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Dun- 
can), author of “A Daughter of To-day,” etc. With illustra- 
tions by Hal Hurst. Cloth, 12mo, 162 pages. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

In this attractive volume we have one of the most 
original pieces of humorous writing recently pub- 
lished. It is a field in which the author has a sur- 
prising felicity. Now she drops into satire, anon into 
extravagance, and again into the ridiculous; chang- 
ing her moods and the character of her vivid pictures 
frequently enough to satisfy the most critical, while 
showing at all times a power of descriptive writing 
and a fund of general intelligence making her books, 
wherever the scenes may be laid, and in whatever 
vein they may be composed, most agreeable reading. 


Alison’s Adventures. 

ALISON’s ADVENTURES; OR, THE BRODERICK EsTaATEeE. A 
Story for Girls. By Lucy C. Lillie, author of “A Family 
Dilemma,” etc. Honest Endeavor series. Cloth, 384 pages. 
Philadelphia, Porter & Coates. 

A more fitting, if less alliterative title, would be 
“* Alison’s Fortunes,” as the story deals with the in- 
teresting experiences of a young girl who becomes 
heiress to an estate worth millions. Alison proves 
the good fairy of all with whom she comes in con- 
tact; in fact, she is one of those angelic characters 
found only in story books. The glare and glitter of 
the heroine’s wealth overshadow the moral sought to 
be inculcated, and the introduction of a scandal, 
though it be but an “incipient” one, is hardly in 
good taste in a “story for girls.” 

Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 

Noemi. By S. Baring-Gould, author of “ Eve,” “ Red Spider,” 
etc. No. 160, 263 pages. 

A stirring story of adventure, of wild and lawless 
life, in the ancient province of Guyenne, centuries 
ago. The author gives a realistic presentation of the 
times of which he writes, and every chapter is filled 
with * thrilling incident.” 

Kitry’s ENGAGEMENT. By Florence Warden, author of 
‘The House on the Marsh,” “At the World’s Mercy,” etc. 
No. 162, 298 pages. 

A love story of the better sort, though embracing 
many of the time-honored features, such as a covet- 
ous guardian, a strong-willed father, a small cash 
interest, a scheming villain, and the final reward 
of true love, “Kitty’s Engagement” exceeds the 
average of its class in interest and in wholesome 
quality. 


ered, excepting, perhaps, eggs in the shell, should be = past hie’ 
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Contributions for this department are al- 
ways in order, the only provision being that 
everything submitted shall be fresh and enter- 
taining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer will go straight to 
the waste-basket. 


Prize PuzzLe.—ANSWERS. 
ORTHOGRAPHONETIC PUZZLE. 


Those who spent many long, and possibly — 
weary, hours over the solution of the Ortho- 
graphonetic Puzzle, first published in the 
November issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
may possibly realize somewhat the task of 
the puzzle editor in attempting to select from 
an avalanche of replies, (involving the slight 
matter of 500,000 words or so,) ten|lists, aggre- 
gating 25,000 words, which should be entitled 
to prizes. 

The selection of the ten prize winners very 
nearly proved a hopeless task. It seemed to 
be the object of the competitors to get the 
largest list, while very few took into account 
the requirements for the des? list. Very few 
complied strictly with the rules, the restric- 
tions as to the use of obsolete and foreign 
words being violated in nearly every instance. 
In consequence, each list had to be carefully 
verified, and a thorough weeding out of in- 
eligible words was necessary. This resulted 
in a reduction of the lists, but it so happened 
that the relative standing of the ten prize win- 
ners was unchanged. For instance, Mrs. 
Ruth, whose name stands first on the list, 
sent in 3,146 words, but it was found neces- 
sary to throw out 919 of them, which left her 
with 2,227 allowable words. It will be noticed 
that the list, as printed, numbers 2,230 words, 
but owing to errors of omission and commis- 
sion in transcribing, the correct total should 
be 2,227. The other lists were reduced by 
the standards which were applied to Mrs. 
Ruth’s list, so that, although they suffered a 
reduction of their lists, comparatively little 
change was made in their standing. In addi 
tion to violating the rules regarding the use 
of obsolete and foreign words, violation of 
the rules of pronunciation had to be guarded 
against, especially in the construction of pho- 
netic words. Every word in each list has 
been carefully verified and Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary has decided, in every in- 
stance, whether the word should be allowed, 
or disallowed. 

As every contestant is interested in the 
largest and best list, it has been decided to 
give up much valuable space for its publica- 
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tion. Undoubtedly the list will be perused 
with much interest. It is as follows: 


1 e—2 aye—3 ah—4 eh—5 eigh--6 awe— 
7 au—8 ana—9 anew—10 anu—ll any—lz 
awn—13 awny—l4 en—15 new—16 any—l7 
gnu—18 knew—19 knee—20 your—2l ur— 
22 ewe—23 yew—24 you—25 wye—26 wire 
—27 y-—28 wye—29 yaw—3vu yerk—31 yore— 

2 yowe—33 O—34 oh—35 owe—36 ore—37 
ower—38 oar—39 or—40 ork—41 orchal—42 
ark—43 are——-+4 are—45 awk—46 kail—47 
cay—48 clad—49 claw—50 clawed—5l clay 


52 clayed—53 L—54 ell—55 lady—56 lad— 57 
lay—58 la—59 laddie—60 lade—61 laid—62 
law—63 lawe—64 laud—65 lodde—66_ a—t7 


aye—68 ah—69 eh—70 awe—72 add 
—73 aid—74 die—75 dye—76 y—77 wye—i8 
write—79 writes—80 wry--81 writ—82 wright 
—83 rit rites—86 right 

—87 rye—88 wry—S9 eye—91 aye—J2 

al it—4 its—95 tea—06 tee—O97 tease 
98 ease—99 easy—100 si. 

101 sigh—102 scye—103 ec site—105 
I—106 eye—107 aye—108 ai—109 it—110 tea— 
11 tee—112 was—113 way—ll4 wah—115 
wase—117 wey 118 a—119 aye— 
120 ah—121 eh—122 eigh—123 awe—124 us— 
125 ace—126 ass—127 assay—128 saw—12) 
say—130 a—131 aye—132 ah—133_ eh—13t 

eigh—135 awe—136 aha—137 ahey—138 ha— 
139 haugh—140 hap—1l41 happy—1- haw—143 
hay—144 hey—145 a—146 aye—147_ eh—I48 


eigh—149 awe—150 ah—151 ape—152_ pee— 
—153 pea—154 pi—155 pie—156 pye—157 peas 
—158 pit—159 pith—1 y—161 wye—l62 it 


—163 yt—164 thought—165 though—166 thou 
—167 tea—168 tee—169 thaught—170 thaw 
—171 haugh—172 hough—173 hew—174 hue 
—175 how—176 ho—177 hoe—178 hoo—179 
O—180 oh—181 owe—182 aught—183 ought 
out—185 you—186 yew—187 ewe—188 
gh—189 ewt—190 gee—191 ghee—192 tea— 
198 tee—194 teeth—195 teetee—196 teathe— 
197 teat—198 that—199 thaught—200 thaw. 


201 they—202 haugh—203 haughty 
—204 ha—205 haw—206 ay—207 he 
—208 hat—209 hate—210 a—211 


—213 eh—214 eigh- 215 awe—216 at—217 ate 
—218 eighty—21)) ait—220 eyant—221 eighty 
tee— tea—224 tie—225 tye—226 tin 
—227 tine—228 tined—229 tyne—230 I—231 
eye—282 ai—233 aye—234 in—225 iun—236 
induce—237 induced—238 indue—239 endure 
end—241 eyne—242 ion— en— 
dew—250 deuce—251 deuced—252 do - 
doo—254 douc—255 douce—256 due—257 
—you—258 yew—259 ewe—260 use—261 cede 
—262 sea—263 see—264 si—265 seed—266 said 
—267 deem—268 deme—269 demy—270 em 
—271 me—272 met—273 meet—2 ‘4 meat— 
275 mete—276 mi—277 eat—278 tee—279 tea 
—280 to—281 too—282 two—283 tow—284 toes 
285 toss—286 tossy—287 tozy—288 O—289 
oh—290 owe—291 owes—292 os—293 ossean 
—294 ossein—295 send—296 see—297 sea— 
298 si—299 seen—300 scene. 

301 seine—302 sen—303 en—304 end—305 
ean—306 een—307 tee—308 tea—309 to—310 
too—311 two—312 toot—313 tote—314 tout— 
315 woe—316 waucht—317 O— 318 oh—319 
owe—320 oat—321 oaten—322 aught—3823 
ought—824 tea—325 tee—326 ten—327 tense 
—328 teen—329 en—330 ean—331 een—332 en 

—333 si—334  see—335 
337 seine—338 scene—339 
sent—341 scent—342 
ean—345 
tee—349 tepee—350 pee— 
352 pi—353 pie—354 356 
pieces—357 peace—358 peas—359 pice—300 I 
—361 eye—362 aye—363 ai—364 ice—365 ices 

—366 icy—367 si—368 see—369 sea—370 seas— 
371—seize—372 says—37i—cess 

—375 cease—376 ease—377 wrapped 
378 wrap—379 are—3S80 rapped—3S1 ra 
rapt—383 rape—3S84 reip—385 rapid--386 rap- 
pee—3S7 rav—38S8 re—3S89 a—390 aye—391 ah— 
392 eh—393 eigh—394 awe—395 ap 
aped—397 apt—39S pea—t00 peas. 

401 eddy—402 die—403 dye—404 din—405 
dine—406 dint—407 dyne—408 I—i09 ai—410 
aye—411 in—412 inn—413 eyne—4il4 intice— 
415 lon—413 en—417 entice—418 tez—419 tee 
—420 tie—421 tye—422 tissue—423 ties—424 
tyves—426 I—-427 eye—428 ai—i29 
uye—430 ice—431 is—432 issue—433 sue— 
434 shoe—435 soup—4386 shoo—137 sou—438 
supe—439 you—440 yew—441 ewe—ti2 pee— 
443 pea—444 pa—445 pap—446 paper—+H7 
pappy—448 pay—449 pah—450 a—45l aye— 
452—ah—453 eh—434 eigh--455 awe—456 ape 
aper—i58 apert--t59 460 a— 
461 pier—462 peer—463 peart--464 per—i65 
pert—466 purr—467 purre—468 ear—i69 err 


249 
253 


--470 are—471 art—472_ tea—473 
—475 two—477 tow—478 
toes—480 toss—481 O—482 oh—483 owe—184 
os—485 osprey—486 spring—487 spry—iss pee 


489 pea—i90  pry—tvl prian—492  are—iyy 
ring—494 rye rhine—496 wring—ii7 
—498 I—499 eye—500 ai. 

aye—502_ in—503S inn—504 eyne—i 


io en—507 gee—508 field—509 
510 feel—511 phial—512 fie—513 tile—514 fileg 
--515 I—516 eye—517 aye—518S ai—519 
520 eel—521 deem—522 em—523 ma—524 maa 
—525 mace—526 mass—527 massy—52S may 
—529 aye—531 ah—532 eh—533 eigh— 
awe—535 ass—536 as—537 assay—igs 
essay—539 say—540 sac—54l1 sack—J42 sake 
saw—d44 aye—546 ah—i7 en— 
eigh—549 awe—550 ace—551 ache—isz 
si—553 sea--554 sec—555 chew—556 chews- 
557 choose—558 hew—559 hews—560 hue—l 
hues—562 heugh—563 whose--564 lussy—565 
you—566 yew—567 ewe—5t8 ewes—5u0 use 
570 us—571 youze—572 ooze—573 
sea—575 si—576 seat—577 seats—57s  set— 
579 setous—580 eat—5Sl1 eats—5S2 tee—is 
tea—584 teetee—Sai teas—586 tease—5s7 fo 
—588 foh—589 fore—ie 
four—593 foray—594 fur—595 O—595 
owe—598 ore—599 oar—600 or. 
601 ora--602 orach—603 ark—tW4 arc—6 
ray—606 re—JO7 ruck—6OS rake--ti0)) race—- 
610 wrack—6ll a—612 aye—615 ah—6l4 eb 
—615 eigh—616 awe—617 ace—618 ache—6ld 
see 620 ~sea—621 si—622 cop—623 cope—624 
ecpy—625 O—626 oh—627 owe—628 ope—tY 
oop—630 pee--631 pea—632 pi—33 pie—ti 
pye—635 y—636 wye—637 yowe—6)8 
oh—640 owe—G64il ‘of—642 ‘off—613 
go—645 good—H46 O—647 oh—O48 
vd—650 ode—651 odd—652 owed—53 ugh- 
654 ho—655 hoe—656 how—G657 bouse—s8 
bousekeeping—659 hue—660 hew—6Gt1 whose 
who-663 O—664 oh--665 owe—(66 us 
—667 ooze—668 oozy—669 you—679 
ewe—672 ew youze—674 use—t75 see 
—676 sea—677 si—6/8 seek—67!) 


eke—6s81 kee—682 key—tS3 quay 

a. ye—W1 pin 


I—696 ai—699 inn 
701 eyne—702 ion—7038 en—70i gee—76 
geat—708 tee—707 tea—708 that—7i"\) they— 
710 thought—711 thaw—712 hay—7l3 hey- 
ha—715 haw—716 baugh—717 haughty- 
718 hat—719 hate—720 hated—721 hatted— 
722 a—723 aye—724 ah—725 awe—7-' 
727 eigh—728 at—729 ate—730 eight—751 ait 
--732 eyght---733 eighty—73t tea—735 tee- 
736 tle—737 tye—738 tied—739 tidy 
tid—742 tydy—748 tidal—7i4 745 ey 
—746 aye—747 ai—748 id—749 75 0 i ideai 
—751 idvl—752 idyl—573 deal—754 deil—7x 
eel—756 a—757 aye—758 ah—759 eh—760 eigh 
awe—762 all—763 awl—764 ale—765 all 
66 L—i67 ell—768 high—769 hie—770 I- 
eye—772 ai—i73 aye—i74 gee—77> shee— 
776 gee—Ti7 gray—718 grade--77)) are 
ray—7S1 re—i82 raid—783 a —7St_ aye- 
TS) ah— 786 eh—787 eigh—7&S awe 
“390 add— 791 adeem— 792 
deme—794 em— 795 em—796 may-—7!7 ma 
70S maa—799 magazine—800 a. 


801 aye—S02 ah—803 eh—804 eigh 


S 5 awe 


—806 as—S807 gee—808 zein—S09 I—s10) eye- 
811 aye—812 ai— 813 in— 814 inn— 815 ) jon 
816 en—SI18 new—S819 guu—S- 

knew—822 ewe—S823 you. 


yew—825 which—S26 why—S827 
Wich—829 hie— 830 high— 831 
I—833 eye—S834 ai— 835 aye— S836 ice 
itch— 838 see— 839 sea— 840 si— Si1 cha 
2 chafe—848 chafery—S8143 ¢! 


cauf—S46 caw—S46 calf—Si7 ha- 
848 haugh— 89 haw—850 hay— 
852 half—853 a—854 aye—855 el- 
857 eigh— 858 awe—859 friend—s60 fry— 


free—862 are— 863 rye—S64 wry 
rhine—866_rind—867 rhein—Ss68 rynd 
—S70 I—S871 eye—S72 ai—873 aye— S74 lot 
875 eyne— 876 en—S877 end—Si8 en—S79 
clared—S880 declare—S81 deck—SS2 eve 
eclair—S8S84 eclat—885 see—S86 sea—“i 
888 clare—SS89 clary—890 clay- SOL ] 
ell—893 lay—894 la—895 layer—S06 | 
laird—898 lar—899 lard—900 larry. 
901 lary—902 ley— 903 a— 904 
ah—906 eh—907 eigh—908 awe— 
910 are—911 air—912 heir—913 
arid— 915 eyrie— 916 eyre—917 
red— 919 read— 920 reed— 921 rei—2: 22 dese 
con—923 sea—924 see— 925 si—N26 
contain—928 contained—929 O—930_ oh—%l 
»we—032 on—933 one—934 own— 


935 


1'78 
taw- 
es, WT 
1020 
mate- 
1026 
es: 
ore matte 
: 1045 
ate—1 
eyght. 
owe— 
1070 
aye—1 
1079 
1083 « 
din—1/ 
I—100): 
tlon—1 
1101 
pye—1 
* pyre— 
—)118 
eyer— 
=1127 
awe—l 
1140 
eye—11 
1153 
one—1] 
1164 5s 
HGS ce 
owe—L 
1177 
si—118: 
seen—1 
shy—11 
—1194 | 
1201 « 
tea—1X 
LO, | 
yew—1: 
—1251 
1255 te: 
toe—126 
“1264 
RES ow 
ou 
thine—: 
~1293 
197 tea 
terry, 
1305 air. 
erst—131 
rests—13 
tea—131§ 
sougch—1: 
~1330 of 
bie—~1343 
063 ear 
Se 
ee 


1886. 


936 tee— 937 
taw—941 a— 
eigh-O846 awe—347 

950 eye— 951 ai— 952 
955 eyne—V56 ion—V5T 
knead—960 knee— 
day— 964 daw—65 dey 


—969 ab— 


woe—O74 wore—975 
worral—978 O—979 oh—980 
982 or—98S3 oar—OS8S4 orle—US5 are—JS6 earl— 
987 L—9SS ell— 989 do— 990 dough— 
993 doo—994 O—995 oh—996 owe 
997 of—998 off—999 often— 1000 oaf. 

1001 fie—1002 fine—1003 I— 1004 eye—1005 
ai—1006 aye—1007 in—1008 inn—1009 infer— 
information—1012 en—10i3 


doff— 


1010 


wit for -1018 
1020 forme—1021 
mate—1023 


1028 or—1027 ore—1028 oar—1029 
arm—1031 em—1032 ma—1033 maa—1034 m. 
-1085 mat—1036 mate—1037 matie—103 
matte—1089 maty—1040 a—1041 aye—1042 eh 
10443 ah—1044 eigh—1045 awe—10i6 at—1047 
ate—l048 eight—1049 eighty—1050 ait—1051 
eyght—1052 tee—1053 tea—1054 tie--1055 tye 
shvn--1057 I—1058 eye—1059 aye—1060 
al—1U61 ion—1062 io—1063 O—1064 ob—1065 
owe—1066 on—1067 one—106S8 own—1069 en— 
1070 nay—1071 nan—1072 neigh—1072 a—1074 
aye—1075 ab—i076 eh—1077 eigh—1078 
ann—1081 eigne—1l0&2 
1083 en—1084 end—1085 die—-1086 dj e- 1087 
din—1088 dine—10S8) dyne—1090 dines—1091 


1079 an—1080 


inn—1007 


231 ive—1232 

Wye—1236 wide—1237 
devoted—124¢ 
voted—1243 vote—1244 voo—1245 O—1246 oh 
~1247 owe--1248 oat—1249 aught—1259 ought 
tee—1253 ted--125 
too—1258 two—1259 
toe—1260 tow—126i tot—1262 tote--1263 toat 
~-1264 taut—1265 taught—1266 O--1267 
LAS ow oat-- 1270 271 


—1251 tea—1252 
1255 tea—1256 to—1257 


ought 


thine—1280 


I-1284 
12865 inn—1287 


Rter—1200 


enter—1204 tea—1: = 206 tear— 
297 tears—1298 
terry. 


1301 tieree—1302 tier —1303 err—1304 ere— 
ere—1308 ers—1209 
1310 eyre—1311 are— 1312 rest— 
fests—1314 rei--1315 ~ 
LS tee—-1319 
2 sow—1323 
13 26 O—1327 


1805 air—1306 


erst— 


) of—li 


159 urly—13 
1363 earl—1364 


tain—939 tau—40 
—942 aye ah—J44 eh— 
ai— 948 eigne—949 

aye—953 in—954 


ooze—1i06 ouse—1407 
yew—1410 ewe— 1411 ewes— Lil2 youze— 
1415 us—1414 use— 1415 see—1416 sea—1417 
si—1418 hold—1419 hole—1420 ho— 1421 hoe 
holed—1424 hoo—1425 
O—1426 oh—1427 owe— 1428 old—1429 auld— 
1430 ell—1431 die—14382 dye— 1433 din—1434 
dine—1435 dyne—1486 dint—1437 I—14136 
ai—1438 aye— 1439 in—1440 inn— 
1441 eyne—1442 en—1443 tea—l444 tee—1445 

tehee—1446 the—1447 thee—1448 he—1419 
homes—1450 home—1451 ho—1452 hoo—1453 
hoe—1454 holm—1455 O—1456 oh—1457 
—1458 ohm—1459 omy—1460 em—1461 me— 
1462 mess—1468 mease—14t4 mi—1465 ease— 
1466 so—1467 sow—1468 sew—1469 soft— 
1470 sough—1471 O— 1472 oh— 1473 owe— 
1474 of— 1475 off— 1476 oft—1477 oaf—1478 
tea—1479 tee—1480 tehee— 1481 
thee— 1483 thew—1484 he—1485 hew—1486 
1487 heugh—1488 
1490 ewe— 1491 you—1493 yew—1494 your- 

1495 ewer—1496 woe— 1497 wore—1498 were 
—1499 world—1500 worral. 


1501_O—1502 


—1422 whole—1423 


eye—1437 


eyne—1098 inspire—1009 
tlon—1100 en. 


1101 spy—1102 spire—1103 speir- -1101 spear 
1105 pee—1106 pea—1107 pi—-L108 pie—1109 
pye—1110 peer—1111 pier—1112 pirate—1113 
pyre—1114 purr—1J15 purre—1116 [—1117 eye 
—)118 ai—1119 aye—1120 ire—112i irate—1122 
eyer—1123 are—1124 ray—1125 
-—1127 rate—1128 :ation—1129 ratio—1130 
—1131 aye—1132 ah—1133 eh—1154 eigh—1135 
awe—1136 at—1187 ate—1138 eight—i139 ait 
—1140 eighty—1141 eyght—1142 tee—1143 tea 
—li44 tie—1145 tye—1146 shun—1147 
eye—1149 ai—1150 aye—1151 io—1152 
153 O—1154 oh—1155 owe—1156 on—i157— 
one—1158 own—1159 en—1160 conscientiously 
—1161 consciertious—1162 couscient—1163 see 
1164 sea—1165 si—1166 con—1147 
cone—1160 cones 
owe—1173 on—1174 one—1175 own- 1176 once 

li77 en—1178 ens—1179 sea— 
si-1182 sigh—1183 
seen—1186 scene—1187 
shy—1190 sign—1191 sine—1192 se 33 
—1194 si—1195 I—1196 eye—1197 aye 

1199 ion—1200 eyne. 

1201 ean—1202 een—1203 en—1204 tee —1205 
tea—1206 tie—1207 tew—1209 I— 
1210 eye —1211 ai—1212 aye—1l2 212 
I 0. U.—1215 O--1216 oh—12 

w-1219 ousel—1220 
yew—1223 ewes—1224 
Us—1227 sly — 1228 shide—1229 slid—12.0 L— 

33 lid—1254 y—1235 
deave—1238 devote— 


seine—-1188 she—1189 


—169. = 
76 the—127 ote 


—1748 eigh—1744 


32 
331 off—1332 oaf—1333 te: 
tehee—1 336 thee— 7 
high—1é 340 

1344 
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you—1 


seript—1778 see—1779 sea-—1780 


ery—1782 crypt—1783 are—l7S4 rye— 
78> rip—1786 ripe—1787 


eye—1791 peat—17e2 


the—1482 


hewer—1489 huer— 


oh—1503 owe—1504 or—1505 
ore—1506 car—1507 orl—1508 are—1509 earl— 
1510 ell—1511 tea— 1512 tee—1513 tehee— 
1514 the—1515 thee—1516 then—1517 
1518 hen—1519 en—1520 ean—1521 een—1522 
en—1523 new—1524 gnu—1525 knew—1526 
numb—1527 number—1528 52% 
1530 ewe—1531 umber—153: 
1534 be—1535 bee—1536 beer—1537 bier—1538 
birr—1540 burr—141 542 ere 
1543 ear—1544 are—15345 was— 
1547 wah—1548 wey—1519 wase—1550 w eigh— 
1551 a—1552 aye—1553 ah—1554 eh—1555 eigh 
1556 awe—1557 as—1558 ace—1559 ass—1ht 
azote—1561 so—1562 sow—1563 sew—1564 O 
1565 oh—1566 owe—1567 oat—1568 ought— 
1569 aaght—1570 a—1571 aye—1572 ah—1573 
ebh—1574 eigh—1575—awe—1576 at—1577 ate— 
i578 eight—-1579 ait—1580 eyght--1581 attract 
attractive—1583 tea—1584 
teetee—1586 tea—1587 tee—155S tray—l58 
tract—1590 tracked—1591 trace 
1508 track—1504 tractive—1595 trey—1596 
—-1597 ray—1598 rack—1599 rake—1600 
raked. 
1601 racked—1602 race—1603 wrack—1604 
u—1605 aye—1606 ah—1607 
1609 awe—1610 act—1611 active--1612 ace— 
1613 ache—1614 tea—1615 tee—1616 tie—1617 
tye—1618 tivy—1612 I—1620 
1622 aye—1623 ivy—1624 eat—1625 tea—1626 
tee—1627 that—1628 they—1629 thaught—-1630 
thaw—1681 haugh—1632 haughty—1633 ha— 
haw—1635 hay—1636 hey—1637 hat— 
- 1638 hate—1639 a—1640 aye—1641 
eigh—1643 awe—1644 ah—1645 ate— 
1047 eight—1ti48 ait—16419 eyght—1650 eighty 
—1651 tea—1652 tee—1653 tle—16™M41 tye—1055 
ties—16™ tyes—1657 tice—1658 ptisan—1650 
1—1660 eye--1661 ai—1662 aye—1563 
is—1665 sent—1666 cent—1667 scent—1668 see 
sea—1670 si—1€71 seen—1672 scene— 
1673 sen—1674 seine--3675 en—1675 «an—1677 
een—1678 tea—1679 tee—16S80 teetee—1681 to 
—1682 too—1688 two—1684 todo—i6s5 twad- 
dle—1686 woe—16S87 wed—1688 waddle—1689 
wah—1690 woad—1691 O—1692 oh—1693 
1695 owed—1696 odd -1697 awed 
1698S do—1699 dough—1700 doe. 
1701 doo—1702 dollar—1703 dollars—1704 
doll—1705 dole—1706 dolor—1707 daw—1708 
--1709 oh—i710 owe—I1711 
1713 L—1714 ¢'—1715 la—1716 lay—1717 
—1718 layer—1719 !ayers—1720 lar—1721 lars 
—1722 law—1723 lawe—1724 a—1725 aye— 
(726 ah—1727 eh—1728 eigh—1729 awe- 1730 
are—1731 air--1732 heir—1733 arse—1734 : 
--1735 say—1736 saw—1737 sawyer—1738 
sayer—1739 a—1740 aye—1741 ah—i74z 
awe—1745 years—-1716 year 
—1747 yea- 1748 ye—l7 19 y—1750 wye—1751 
ear--1752 e ars—175 33 ere—1754 eyre—i75 > are 
56 a—1757 ave—1758 ah—1759 eh--1760 
ch—1761 air—1762 heir—1763 aw e—1764 orse 
are—1766 sue—1767 sou—1768 sul—1769 
subseription—1770 subscript—1771 
1773 ewe—1774 be—1775 bee—-1776 scrip 


) yew— 
2 em—1533 ember 


1546 way 


tee—1585 


1592 traced 


eh—1608 eigh— 


eh--1642 


olla—171i2 owl— 


you—1772 


ripped 1788 wry— 
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1367 life—1368 lie—1369 lye—1370 li—1371 1795 aye—1794 -ea—1795 pee—1796 peat—179T 
lif—1372 I—1373 eye—1374 mt ai— 
1376 fee—1378 fecff—1379 O—13S80 
oh—1381 owe—1382 of—1333 off 1384 oaf— 
1385 oft—1386 tea—1387 tee—1388 tehee— 
1389 the—1390 thee—1391 he—1392 house- 
hold—1393 house—1394 ho—1395 hoe—1306 
hoo—1397 how—1398S hue—1390 whose—1400 
who. 
1401 O—1402 oh—1403 owe—1404 us—1405 
oozy—1408 you—1409 


tea—1798 tee—1790 tie—1500 tye. 


i801 shun—1S802 psoas—1803 so—-1804 sow 
—1805 sew--1806 sows—1807 sews—180S O— 
1809 oh—1810 owe—I1811 oast— 
1813. aye—1815 ah—1816 eh— 
eigh—1S1S8 awe—IS1V ass—1820 as—1s821 
stow—ls22 to—1S25 too— 
1826 two—1827 tow— 1828S toe—1s20 O— 1830 
oh—1831 owe—1532 obe—I1S33 obese—IS34 be 
—1835 bee—1S36 bees-—-1S37 ease—I1S38 sue— 
1839 sou—1540 shoe—15841 shoo—1S842 shoer— 
1843 sir—1SH sure—18145 suer—1846 sewer— 
1847 surrey—1S5i8 you—1849 yew—1850 ewe— 
1851 your—iS52 ewer—iSS3 ewry—1S>4 ur— 
1855 urry—1856 err—1857 are—1S58 rei—1850 
ret—1860 eat—1861 tea— 1862 tee—1863 
to—1SG4 too—1865 two—l1s0G toe— 
1868 togue—1869 O—IS70 oh— 1871 owe— 
1872 ogee—1873 gee—1S874 get—1875 geat— 
sie ghee—1S77 gie—I1S78 eat—1S79 tee—1Ss80 
tea—1SS1 tali—1SSz tail—-1S83 tale—1SS4 tael 
—1885 tau—1S86 taw—1887 a—1888 aye—1889 
ah—1s800 eh—I1S01 awe—158U5 awl 

1804 all—1SU5 alt—isS06 L—ISU7 ell—1898 
tea—1S00 tee—i0O0 tehee. 

1901 thee—1908 thieve—1l004 
theave—1905 he—1006 heave—1iW7 eve—1008 
evil—1000 valuable—1910 value—1911 
1912 veil—1913 vail—1014 vale—1915 valua- 
bly—1916 a—1917 aye—101 ah—1919 eh— 
1920 eigh—1921 awe—1l022 
1924 ale—1925 ail—126 L 1927 ell—1928 
lieu—1929 loo—1930 you—1951 yew—1032 ewe 
a—1034 aye—1035 ah—1036 eh—1037 

igh—1938 awe—i039 able—1940 abb—1941 
abiy—1942 be—143 bee—IiM4 blea—145 
1946 ell—1947 lea—1949 1i—1950 
leap—1951 pee—1952 pea—l1053 pay—10%4 pa 
—L55 pap—1956 paper—l057  papers—1958 
ah—1960 a—1961 aye—1962 
ah—1963 eh—1964 eigh—1965 awe—1966 ape— 
1967 aper—1968 apers—1960 pee—1970 pea— 
pier—1972 peer—1973 per—1974 person 

1975 purse—1976 piers pierce—1978 
purr—1979 purre—19S0  err—1982 
ears—1983 ers—10S4 erse—10S5 urson—1086 
are—1987 arse—1988 arson—1989 so—l1990 
souw—1001 sew—102 son -1995 sun—19%4 
sown—1005 sewn-—1006 O—1908 
oh—19990 owe—JO000 on. 

2001 one—2002 own—2008 2004 tea— 
2005 tee—2006 tehee—2007 the-—-2008 thee— 
2009 theme—2010 he—201limportant—2012 I 
20138 eye—2014 ai—2015 aye—2016 imp— 
2017 import—2018 em—2019 pee—2020 pea— 
2021 port—2022 pour—2023 pore -2024 pawer 
—2025 porte—2026 O—2027 oh—2028 owe— 
2029 ore—2030 or—2031 oar—v032 ort—20383 
are—2034 art—2035 tea—2036 5 
2038 taw—2039 tan—2040 2041 tain— 
2042 taunt—2043 tant—2044 a—2O45 aye 
2046 ah—2OAT eh—204S eicgh— awe—2050 
an—2051 ant—2052 aunt—2053 ann—2054 en— 
tee—VOAT food—2058 fo—2059 
foe—2060 foh—2061 O—2062 oh—2063 owe— 
2064 od—2065 ode —-2066 owed—2067 ugch— 
2068 question—2060 queest—2070 quest-—2071 
queue— 2072 quenes— 2073 cuc—2074 cnes—275 
you—2076 yew—2077 ewe—2078 use—2U7) ewes 
—2080 youze—20SL east—2OS2 sty —208% tea 
2084 tee—2085 tie—2086 tye—2087 I—2088 
eve—2089 ai—20) ave—2001 jio—v002 
2003 O—2004 oh—2005 owe—-20906 on—2UU7 
ore—2098 own —200) en—2100 which 
2101 why—2102 hie—2103 high—2104 hitch 
—2105 I—2106—eve—2107 ai—2108 aye-21090 
ice—2110 itch—2111 see—2112 sea—2115 si— 
2114 good—2115 gee—2116 go—2117 O—2118 
vh—2119 owe—2120 od—2121 odd--2122 ode~ 
2128 owed—2124 ugh—212 > ho—2126 hoe— 
2127 hoo—2128 how-—2 2120 house- 
keeping—2131 hue—t 2122 who— 
2134 O—2135 oh—2126 owe 213 us—2138 
owse—2140 cozy— 2141 you—2142 
yew—2143 ewe—2144 ewes—2145 vonze—-2146 
use—2147 us--2148 sea—2149 see--2!150 si— 
2151 seek—2 seck—2153 eke—+ 
2155 kev—2156 keep—2157 
qnay—2159 pee—2160 pea—2161 
—21638 pye—2164 pin—2165 pine—2166 pyin 
—2167 ping—2168 [—2169 eye—2170 «ai—2171 
aye—2172 in—2174 tnn—2175 eyne 
2176 en—2177 gee—2178 gie—2179 zulse—2180 
gny—2181 I—2182 eye-2183 ai—2184 aye— 
2185 is— 2186 ice—2187 spew—2188 pee—2189 
pea—21% pooh—2191 pew—2192 publish—219% 
pu blishing—2194 pue—2195 pugh—2106 you 
—2197 yew—2198 ewe—-2199 bee. 
2201 “bliss—2202 1N—2203  T.--2204_ 
lice—2208 1—2209 eye 
12 13 is—2214 
shy—2215 shin—2216 shine—2217 shie—2218 

2219 hie—2220 hi 2221 ninge— 2222 

22 eye—2224 ai— ave—2226 in 

inn—2228 eyne—2229 en—2230 cee 
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And now that the successful list has been published, it is in 
order to give the names of the ten prize winners. Their names, 
with the amounts of their prizes and the number of words 
made by each, are as follows :— 


Amount 


Names of Prize Winners. oat Words, 
Tize. 

1. Mrs. G. T. Ruth, Duffryn Mawr, Pa, - - $12 50 2,227 
2. Miss Nellie Merril!, Uxbridge, Mass.,— - - 1000 2,024 
3. M. M. Day, Chicago, - - - - - 750 2,014 
4. Mrs. Clara F. Ray, Huntington, N.Y., - - 625 1,987 
5. M. W. Cummings, M. D., Moxahala, O., - §00 1,952 
6. Miss Imogene A. Cash, Norwich,Ct.,—- - 395 1939 
7. Miss Frances R. Martin, Warren, Mass., - 200 1,821 
8. Mrs. Lela W. Barrett, Rusk, Tex., - - 1 §0 1,735 
9. Miss Edith M. Howe, Newburyport, om. - 100 1,704 
10. R. Griffith, London, Canada, - - 50 1,699 


In addition to the prize winners, the following, who sent in 
lists ranging from 100 to 1,500 and more words, deserve honor- 
able mention: Mrs. J. S. Hamilton, Bellevue, Pa.; Carol W. 
Hatch, Monson, Mass.; Theresa Andrews, Boston; Mary M. 
Ward, Oak Park, Ill.; Mrs. H. L. Shirer, Topeka, Kans. ; 
Miss L. A. Cooper, Allegheny, Pa.; Minnetta E. Gage, Stough- 
ton, Mass; B. 8. Cragin, Sherborn, Mass.; Mrs. Ogden E. 
Parker, Brooklyn; C. Kenda!l, Allston, Mass. ; Miss Gertrude 
Hartman, Philadelphia; W. J. Williams, Canton, Mass. ; Mrs. 
Arthur R. Andrews, Newtonville, Mass.; Mrs. Florence A. 
Bates, Uxbridge, Mass.; Mrs. J. B. Paxton, West Philadel- 
phia; Mrs. L. H. Pease, New Britain, Ct.; Mrs. H. S. Barthol- 
omew, Bristol, Ct.; Elizabeth C. Hegeman, Laurel, Del.; 
Emily G. Parker, West Rutland, Vt.; Mrs. L. K. Shipman, 
New London, Ct.; Mrs. Edward E. Austin, Newton Center, 
Mass.; Miss H. B. Hancox, Stonington, Ct.; Mrs. Wood- 
worth, Lake City, Fla.; Mrs. Lizzie C. Baker, Hartford, Ct.; 
Susan H. King, Dorchester, Mass.; Mrs. Clara J. Denton, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Miss Alice Sayler, Cincinnati; Josephine 
Voudy Cleveland, Belmont, Mass.; Mrs. George W. Morse, 
Newtonville, Mass.; Mary H. Tatnall, Wilmington, Del.; Miss 
J. L. Bedford, New York city; Mrs. M. T. Currier, Amesbury, 
Mass.; H. G. Wild, Valatie, N. Y.; Miss Helen Lindsey, 
Newport, Ky.; Miss Mary C. Wood, Ithaca, N. Y.; Miss J. 
A. Stemple, Turners Fails, Mass; M. S. Bidwell, Monterey, 
Mass.; Mrs. Irene B. Bogert, Bayonne, N. J.; Mrs. E. F. 
Sayre, Fulton, Wis.; Mrs. W. F. Kimball, Newtonville, Mass. ; 
Miss Alice C. Willis; C. R. Davidson, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
Mrs. E. Butler, Effingham, Ill.; A. W. Taylor, Mt. Sterling, 
Ill.; Mrs. E. R. Packard, East Winthrop, Me.; Mrs. Caleb 
Saunders, Lawrence, Mass.; Cordelia Attleton, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Grace N. Windsor, Hornelisville, NM. ¥.: Mes. T. M. 
Howard, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Helena C - Lovejoy, Union Fur- 
nace, O.; Mrs. H. B. Wynn, Yankton, S . D.; M. J. Henning, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Julia Follis, Chicopee, Snes. ; ; Miss S. M. 
Cook, Ledgerwood, N. J.; John E. Gardner, Jr., Exeter, N. 
H.; Emma O. Whitten, Johnson, Vt.; Mrs. H. C. Donnelly, 
Amesbury, Mass.; Miss Daisy Bourjal, Mansura, La. ; Miss 
Loulie Northcott, Newport, Ky.; Jennie Pantin, Billings, 
Mont.; Mrs. Frank Nadler, Davenport, Ia.; Miss L. FE. Pen- 
man, Scranton, Pa.; Mrs. William E. Davison, U xtridge, 
Mass. ; Miss Dorothy W. Gray, St. Paul, Minn.; Miss R. F. 
George, Lawrence, Mass.; Walter S. Watson, New Y ork city; 
Miss M. R. Garvin, Lakewood, N. J.; Josie D. Lees, * cran- 
ton, Pa. 

In addition to the above, others sent in lists who did not 
comprehend the rules, and therefore copied the greater portion 
of the dictionary. These lists, of course, had to be discarded 
in their entirety. 

Some very interesting letters have been written by those 
who endeavored to win prizes, and we quote from a few of them : 

Have enjoyed many hours of great pleasure in hunting out 
the words. 


You have lately been brought to my attention, and I agree 
with the “ New York lady” perfectly. With best wishes for 
your continued success. 5. &. 


I have done the hens I could with Webster’s Vest Pocket Dic- 
tionary for my only help, being too infirm to handle any larger 
one. I have been a “shut in” for many years. D. W. G. 


Prize Puzzve. 
398.—ANAGRAMMATIGAL ROYALTY. 

Our puzzlers seemingly have not tired of anagrams, as we 
continue to be besieged with requests for this style of puzzle. 
If there were not such unanimity of demand for anagrams, we 
should hesitate about using them so frequently, but it must be 
admitted that there is a fascination about them that is well-nigh 
irresistible. Moreover, there is the added satisfaction of hav- 
ing accomplished something worth while in their solution. 
Last month we gave the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
opportunity to brush up their knowledge of Biblical names, 
and the large number of replies received in answer are evi- 
dence that the search for the hidden names was pursued with 
zest and vigor. This month we shall test the historical know!- 
edge of our puzzlers by presenting to them a list of royalties 
whose names have been clothed in anagrammatical costumes. 
To unmask them and put them in their proper garb, we have 
no doubt will prove a profitable and pleasing task. Here are 
sixty of them, and their disguises are as follows : 


1. Queer rich woman, I toll. 32. Sing heart, at contente. 

2. Scorn soft quay Eme. 33. Great valor of Siam. 

3. Father T. A. Gerdle. 34- Warm lady in mail. 

4 Jig, fasten skirt hem. 35. Is her mute dead? 

5. Laddies fear blind Anna. 36. Emma O. Tunz. 

6. August V. push loads. 37- Dark green fort, mama. 

7. O, Aunt Fan! Arise! 38. Mary Prong free her money. 
8. Drag her free ticket. 39. Other children hit a dear. 
9. Try thee high hen, 40. Peep-a-boo! Anna Lornt. 
ro. Helen quiet Zeba. 41. Three raged hot. 

11. Use this exit, Lon. 42. Fling sponge—then knead. 
12. Hung neat India-sketch. 43. Mistress, purchase a fi 
13. Hid her dirt chart. ° oar. 

14. Herself hit carts. 44. I mix nail, ma. 

15. Voice ran quiet. 45. Cook Nero—he get fig. 

16. Sir Gordon, fancy Ma’s 46. Apples of Cindi in shop. 

fence. 47. Frogs wink—need ice. 

17. Jane hire us tatting. 48. That is the rag team. 

18. First goal of Punk Lagoon. 49. He paints Dora. 

1g. Aolla, U like quinine ? so. Crime of Pierre killed W. 
20. France weds other sod. Ram. 

21. Pat, get her tree. 51. Cub tore Berr. 

22. I bit—sure! 52. Six foxes in Gere Park. 
23. Neat mate iron tie. 53. Swim fair Lulu. 

24. Sir foxes funeral is adart. 54. Furious apes nose quail. 
25. A sugar cat sues U. 55. Hol! the N. Y. C. R. R. 
26. Jingle hand of N. G. Kon. offer faun. 

27. Fear school Juna. 56. Japs hoot pan beer. 

28. Let C. I. manouver. 57- For her pluck is dead. 

29. Ed, see hog. Get corn. 58. Lo! a carpet. 

30. Had ice cream in diet. 59. Fat Jones scolded Mac. 
31. Champion field Po. 60. Buzi, start the ale. 


PRIZES AND RULES:—First Prize, Three Dollars for the 
first correct list of answer to the above sixty anagrams; Second 
Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING for the 
second ditto; Z7hird Prize, one year’s subscription to Amateur 
Gardening for the third such list. Number the answers i0 
order from 1 to 60, but do not copy the anagrams. 


Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. _Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page vit? 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 


Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, April 27, 95 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., APRIL, 1895. 


given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PaRLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 


our own larder: Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and ft. 
whom belonging. 


\velcome may always be selected. 


numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 


interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- the period just drawing to a close are “ sorely tried 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and to provide a variety and still keep within the rubrics.” 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop . 

HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 

venefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
ccomsivaniinen applications on condition of the customary monthly Clara B. Miller tells rhe Story of Mary, one of 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


many household martyrs, who was “ pale and wrinkled 


and old,” and whose worn life went out upon the 


———— = tears which she shed in her loneliness—a pathetic 
THE EASTER MORNING. story ; yet one which is far too true as it reflects 

lhe discussion of the important subject of “‘ Food lives with which we all come in contact. 

‘or the Family of Man” is conducted this month by 


Returning again to the matter of food, we find a 
James S. Molineaux, M. D., who writes of “ Condi- ‘ Di 
succession of articles, embracing “: rin inner 
ments and Spices; their Use, Abuse, Production P ng 
—QGne of Grandmother’s Favorites,” by Fanny I. 7. 
and Adulteration.” Assuming that the scientific era, 


: . - ‘ B.; “An Easter Luncheon,” which, to tell the fact, 
when palates will have been abolished, is not likely ‘ - 
: ee deals more with poetry than with food; and “A 
toreach the present generation, the doctor writes in 
Chapter on Florida Cookery,” which gives numerous 
a pleasant everyday vein regarding the wise and wales f : 
recipes for such dainties as roast pig, rice and 
unwise selection of food, the digestive machinery, : : 
hominy, risen corn bread, baked eggplant, and the like. 
making slop-vessels of stomachs, use and abuse of 
food and drink stimulants, of many of the more com- 
: ae y The use of dates in cooking—the fruit, not the 
mon seasonings and spices—such as salt, pepper, 
chronological designation—furnishes the text for a 
nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, cassia, mustard and 


: brief article and a nice collection from the pen of 
vinegar, with something regarding adulterations. : 
Lina Dalton. 


Altogether he presents an instructive paper, and one 
vhich will prove valuable if its evident suggestions 


The ever-present question ot “Servants” has 
ue heeded. 


thoughtful and thought-creating discussion by Emma 
Fitchne Austin, who discusses the problem of house- 
The “ Easter story” is written by Olive E. Dana, : 
. _,, hold help, nurses, and others, with a candor which 
inder the title of “ Miss Rhoda’s Easter Offering. ite : 
Fe Te . must awaken conviction. She believes that there is 
‘breathes the spirit of the great Christian festival, 
; ‘ a cause for unsatisfactory conditions, and one which 
and relates how, by one earnest woman, it was set to : ; : 
erat 4 might with proper care be largely removed. She 
action in a practical way. ; é 
especially deprecates the general and wholesale 
imputation of dishonesty too often made against 
servants as a class, and says: “There are many 
dishonest servants; but is it fair to speak of all as 


“The Secrets of the Toilet,” which Clara B. Miller 
‘making so interesting, deals with the eyes—telling 
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: , ° how tu increase the growth of brows and lashes, the 
kd itor S Po rtfol 10. signification of and the cure for deep circles beneath 


the eyes, strengthening the organs of vision, and 
their care when especially taxed, as in reading or 


sewing. 
Extracts from Good Housekeeping. en 
Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being The value of soup as a staple dish, especially for 


growing children, prompts Eunice C. Corbett to the 
pes preparation of a paper, embracing a large number of 
Original etna: excellent recipes for soups for families of small 
‘The special papers which appear in Goop HouseKeeEPinc will be means. There are instructions for making soups of 


1 kin vat f he variety somethi 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from al ds, so that from the variety offered somet mag 


een In the same vein of culinary helpfulness comes the 
The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so article by Dorinda Paul, “Some Lenten Dishes, 


Tec devoted to helping out such housewives as during 
be clad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
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being so? Doubtless the habitual reflection upon 
the honesty of servants has driven many of them to 
dishonest practices from a feeling of sheer revenge.” 


In the department of “ Sunday Song and Sermon,” 
the leading place is taken by Mira L. Cobbe’s origi- 
nal article on “ The Heart of Charity.” 


The department of “ Home Duties and Pleasures ' 
opens at the beginning of life, and exclaims, ** What 
influences and possibilities lie with the helpless infant 
in the cradle!” This is the first of quite a chapter 
of “Random Reflections about Babies,” partially 
original and partially borrowed, but which will inter- 
est those who are interested in the babies themselves. 
Then something is said about “ The Danger of Tu- 
bercular Infection,” which is principally on the side 
of reassurance, and from Missouri comes a quotation 
on the subject of “ Culture or Unculture.” Canada 
contributes a bit of ‘Science in Rhyme,” which will 
be found excellent for elocutionary practice, and 
New York furnishes some comments upon the paper 
lamp shades which have been quite popular in certain 
circles. What is said regarding “ Street-Car Courte- 
sies ” applies largely to all manner of public vehicles, 
and to pretty much all degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude, wherever human nature is itself. Speaking of 
* Our Girls at Home,” the opinion is expressed that 
the present tendency among young women in this 
country is toward helpfulness, industry and self-reli- 
ance ; and then, as though the matter of refreshment 
must not be wholly ignored, comes a mouth-watering 
discussion of ‘‘ Ham and Eggs for Breakfast.” 


‘The original verse is appropriately led by the fron- 
tispiece, “An Easter Offering,” by J. Torrey Connor, 
and the month motto, “April,” by Clarence Hawkes. 
Then follow * Easter Bells,” by Judith Spencer; “A 
House-Cleaning Song,” by Alice O. Darling ; “ Spring- 
time,” by Joanna Hooper; “Glad Easter,” by Sarah 
E. Howard ; “ Easter Morn,” by Anne H. Woodruff ; 
* Easter,” by Anna Henshaw; and in the department 
of * Mothers and Children,” * Little Sweetheart,” by 
D. P. D. Coolidge, and “An Easter Eggstacy,” by 
Mary U. Sturges. 


The several departments have their wealth of con- 
tribution, selection and adaptation; while those inter- 
ested in the solution of problems will turn to the 
answer to the * Orthographonetic Puzzle,” which is 
given in full. In all respects, with its strong Easter 
flavor, a full and satisfying “feast of good things.” 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 


COMPILED Bits OF HOUSEHOLD FActT AND Fancy. 
Long talk makes short days. 
When trained in the way you should go—go ahead. 


Th 
Those who live to gather ashes must drink the lye. He 
Driving nails into the sky is rather a random - 
business. = 
Before opening your mouth, think who may be Tv 
listening. Th 
But one thing on earth is better than the wife— Ww! 
that is the mother. An 
There is something about a stale egg that hurts Th 
more than a stone. “ 
Good intentions will not help a man on his way if “ey 
he takes the wrong road. Th 
Culture and refinement never have to be bound in Ph 
tailor-made suits and Parisian bonnets. a 
Ladies who kiss their pet dogs are warned by no ite 
less an authority than Dr. Megnin of the Paris Acad- Be 
emy of Sciences that the little beasts are one of the a 
great agencies in spreading diseases, especially con- wi 
sumption, My 
A housekeeper was gazing with dismay at the ~ 
wrecks in the china closet the other morning, and nt 
she said to her servant : If t 
‘Mary, what has become of the cups?” My 
“Shure, ma’am, they’re all there but the handles. ’ Sur 
A man can, by taking a little care of his clothes, Lin 
dress well, though he is not in independent circum. Ful 
stances financially. But after all, the great thing is oh 
in wearing clean linen and having the shoes polished. a 
The finest clothes in the world won’t make a man All 
look well if his collar or cuffs are soiled. My 
The young men of great ability in this country in Anc 
business or in the professions do not get into society. Wh 
The girl who is in society meets only society young For 
men, whether they are natives of this country or aa 
foreigners. Her field is distinctly restricted to men te 
of social prominence, and has nothing to do with Fin 
men of great or startling merit, either abroad or at Pym 
home. Sol 
In table decorations, New York is a law unto itself. For 
Nowhere are flowers used so lavishly. When they 
are so heaped up in the middle of the table that the _ 
guests on opposite sides are invisible to eachi other, w 
the lavishness seems excessive. It is possible to : 
arrange flowers otherwise than as a hedge: to keep W 
them low so as not to obstruct the view and prevent 
talk, and yet to have a great many. n 
Silver is cleaned at the shops by pressing the piece ‘ 


against a rapidly revolving wheel made of cam 
flannel in many rolls. The wheel reaches all irreg’ 
larities of the surface, and the silver is polishec 
without being scratched. An acid bath is used ' 
cleanse repoussé work, and the flannel whee! is after 
ward applied. Private silver is thus cleansed ae 
polished by contract at the large silver ware ouse> 
The cost is not high, and the work is vast!) better 
done than it can be at home. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


PR. 
—_ eye When “ the strong man armed,” in the middle watch, 
Fugitive Verse. From life’s dim deck is gazing, 
And strives, through the wreck of the tempest to catch, 
A gleam of the daybeam's blazing, 
THE OTHER ROOM. Amid the wild storms, there hard by the helm, 
‘ad. This pleasant room, you say, holds all I need: He heeds not the dark ocean yawning ; 
lye. Here are my books, my p’ants, my pictures, friends For this song in his soul not a sorrow can whelm: 
] Are round my hearth. Before my eyes recede “It will all be right in the morning.” 
Through the broad casement, river, hill and mead 
And better still, at evening there ascends When the battle is done, the harp unstrung, 
be Twilight’s one star, made to console the gloom. Its music trembling —dying : : 
There’s the door where one enters; here, the fire; When his woes are unwept and his deeds unsung, 
fe— What more could mortal ask or heart desire ? Bsa he longs in the cat = be lying. 
And there, the portal of the Other Room. en a Voice shall charm, as it charmed before 
He had wept or waited the dawning : 
urts The life I lead is fair, yet here and there “They do love there for aye. I'll be thine as of yore. 
Its very sweetness wakes a secret pain It will all be right in the morning.” 
For some remembered friends who unaware 
ay if Stole through that door, and left this vacant chair, Thus all through the world, by ship and by shore, 
That book unread, unsung that well-known strain. Where the mother bends over 
din The door is closed upon their still retreat. The cradle, whose tenant “has gone on before;” 
I call, I listen, but have never known Where the eyes of the lover 
The far-off whisper of an answering tone, Look aloft for the loved, whatever the word, 
y no Nor any sound of their returning feet. A welcome, a wail or a warning, 
cad- Beyond that door, how dream I that they fare, everywhere heard : 
the What life for them the heart left here foresees ? a a —— 
con- Whether through other windows they may share es Rae 
My view of hill and stream, and everywhere 
the Set around them books and pictures like to these— GOING HOME. 
pi Sing songs like mine, and tend their rose in bloom— A misty silence on the hills : 
Whether for them as well, when day is done, No more the lowing cattle roam ; 
If there be any setting of their sun, A bell the dreamy twilight thrills 
My one star charms the twilight of their room? And sweetly chimes my welcome home. 
les. Surely with purer hearts and clearer eyes, The pattering of little feet 
thes, Linked with the old life, but with ampler aims, then pats 
cum: Fuller achiovement—the oid joys they —— And lips meet mine with kisses sweet 
1 1S For joy’s sole purpose—that the life should rise And tenderest welcome. Home is near! 
Pale Beyond the touch of any earthly shames. 
a All wisdom there translated into deeds— Forgot the toil that makes the day— 
man All beauty there traced further to its source, The absent joy, the home denied ; 
My life in theirs pursues its intercourse, Light as a dream they fade away 
rv in And theirs in mine still answers to my needs. Where Love sits at the fireside! 
“iety. When I have finished here my day’s routine, Frank L. Stanton. 
oung For me that door shall open. May I stand 
” of Not trembling, as the larger light serene, IN WITCHING TIME. 
With its fresh splendors seen and unforeseen, 
a Strikes me upon that threshold. May my hand In witching time when, sparkling higher, 
with Find near a hand that held it in the gloom, The last log crumbles in the fire, 
or at A voice that speaks in a remembered tone, And through the midnight’s creeping cold 
So leave this humble parlor of my own The shadows lengthen, fold by fold, 
tself. For the broad space of that withdrawing room And in the settle nods the sire, 
popes: —Chambers’ Journal. And the dame droops and maids draw nigher 
they niet ‘ Each to the man of her desire, 
it the IT WILL ALL BE RIGHT IN THE MORNING. (So do the bashful seek the bold 
ther, When the bounding beat of the heart of love In witching time ') 
- to And the springing step grew slow : E’en at this hour, when revels tire, 
Keep When the form of a cloud in the blue above And the spent mirth and mood require 
event Lies dark on the path below, Something to stir the sense,-or hold 
The song that he sings is lost in a sigh, The soul in awe, these tales were told, 
piece And he turns where a star is dawr ing. ; Told, while the flickering flames expire, 
ws And he thinks, as it gladdens his heart and his eye: In witching time! 
int “Tt will all be right in the morning ”’ —Austin I)obson. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Prepared from the ox-brain and wheat germ accord ng to Prof. Percy's Formula 
g itis an essential Food, supplying to Brain and Nerves the nutrition they requie. It has been use ith rty years with 
me best results to restore weakened bodily or mental powers, ani prevent Nervous Prostration. 
2 Send for pamphlets—Free 
Prepared only by F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St., N. ¥. BR 


®old by Druggists, or sent by mail (#1.) None genuine without signature. 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza,sorethroat. By mail, Soc. 
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Publishers Desk. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., APRIL, 1895. 


Good-Housekeepin 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A Monthly Family Journal, each number containing carefully 
considered papers from the most eminent and practical writers of 
Domestic Literature, with an Eclectic Department, composed of 
the choicest selections from the gems of domestic literary treas- 
uries picked up by journalistic pens, from the rapidly increasing 
literary mines of wealth and worth. $2.00 a year; single copies 
20 cents, on the news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan COMPANY 
Cash and postal notes should be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon your 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY, PuBLisHErs, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
Ngw OrFicg, 38 Times Building. 


Kagistered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


To Advertisers and Advertising Agents: 

Vie have placed the entire charge of our advertising department of 
Goop HouSsEKEEPING in the hands of Mr. H. P. Hubbard, with 
headquarters at 38 Times Building, New York, to whom all corre- 
spondence and orders should be addressed. 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Publishers Goop HousEKREPING. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 $12000 | Fourth $450.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | coins 6750 | Cover 80.00 
One-quarter Page per time, 25 00 aie. 37.50 | Page. 4500 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts ; Months’ Contract, 10 per cent 
on 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue 

(Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
ence to 

H. P. HUBBARD, 
38 Times Building, New Yorx City. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis. 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con. 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor. 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application to 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO, Pus tisHeErs, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Or, No. 38 Times Building, New York City. , 


WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. 


Goop HouSsEKEEPING is doing great good here. Mrs. LO. F 


Councit Buiurrs, IA. 

Goop HousEKBEPING is a superior publication, and is of great 
service t >» me Mrs. C. B. H. 

New York City 

Goopv HOUSEKEEPING is the best magazine published. | could 
not do without it. Mrs. P. H. B 

STAMFORD, CT. 

I have taken Goop HOUSEKEEPING for several years, and am 
delighted with it. 3. 

DARTMOUTH, N.S. 

I think Goop HousEkgEPING is splendid, and always speak of it 
favorably to my friends Mrs L.J.M 

CHARLESTOWN, W. VA. 

I am so pleased with Goop HOUSEKEEPING that | hope to receive 
it as long as it is published. Mrs. S. H. K. 

SanTA Cruz, CAL. 

I have the deepest admiration for Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which | 
have taken since the first number. Mrs. C. E. W. 

WAREHOUSE Point, Cr. 

I have been taking yourexcellent magazine, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
for several years, and could not be without it. 5:3 

La SALLE, ILL 

My wife takes much pl 


e in ding Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


and | trust it may continue as interesting as heretofore. J. E. M. 
New YorkK CITY. 
Gecu sOUSEKEEPING is a most delightful magazine. It has been 


of much use to me. and I hope it will continue long in usefulness 

West GRovE, Pa. Mrs. G. C. W. 

We have taken Goop HOUSEKEEPING about ten years, and my wife 
says we cannot keep house without it. It is the best book of its kind 
published. AS: 

SaAuGERTIES, N. Y. 

I echo the popular voice, in saying that I wonder how I ever lived 
without Goop HouSsEKEEPING—this valuable aid, and interesting 
magazine. I only wish it came every week. Mrs. J. S. 

NORFOLK, Mass. 

Goopv HousEKEEPING is always characterized by fruitful topics 
into which a great deal of information is crowded in a concise form 
A thorough and constant reading of this magazine will insure better 
tables and happier homes.— Boston Herald. 

Goop HovuseEKEEPING is full of health for the housekeeper. The 
man or woman who follows its directions will surely learn to be a 
“ good provider” at reasonable cost of money, and meanwhile wil! lay 
up in store much valuable experience.—Annapolis (Md.) Record. 

Housekeepers, young and old, will find Goop HOouUSEKEEPING 
worthy of its name, and one of the best and most comprehensive 
magazines obtainable treating of domestic matters. Filled with ex- 
cellent articles pertaining to the making and keeping of a well-ordered 
household, it yet recognizes the need of entertainment for wearied 
home makers and bright poems and stories add interest to its pages, 
—Dryden (N. Y.) Herald. 

Goop HousEKEEPING is one of our most valuable monthly vis ‘tors 
Each number contains carefully considered papers from the most 
eminent and practical writers of domestic literature, with an Eclcctic 
Department, composed of the choicest literary treasures picked up 
by journalistic pens, from the rapidly increasing literary mines of 
wealth and worth. It is the only magazine published exclusively * !s 
the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in the Homes 0! 
the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and public as “the 
best household magazine published.”—New Bedford (Mass ) Eves 
ing Standard 
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‘*Up and Away Doth Woman Ride.” 
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